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OLBORN THEATRE ROYAL. 
BARRY SULLIVAN, Sore Lessee AND MANAGER. 
THIS AND EVERY EVENING, 
At 7 o'clock, a New and Original Sketch by Harry Temon, 


Esq., called, 
“WAIT FOR AN ANSWER.” 
io which, at_7.45, a New Comedy by Thomas Morton, Esq., 


entitled, 
“PLAIN ENGLISH.” 


6 
Barry Sullivan, Messrs. George Honey, J. C. Cowper, W. H. 


Stephens, D. Evans, Lin Rayne, Chas. Horsman, W. Arthur, 
E. Dyas. T. Carlton ; Mrs. Hermann Vezin, Miss Jane Rignold. 
Miss M. Howard, &c. &c. 


To conclude with the Musical Farce of 
“THE WATERMAN.” 
In rehearsal, the Rev. Ed. Moore’s great Tragedy of ‘‘ THE 
GAMESTER.” 
The magnificent new Scenery by Mr. Jutian Hick. 
Acting Manager, AMory Sutuivay. 





RIGHTON.—Mr. KUHE’S ANNUAL 
SERIES of THREE FIANOFORTE RECITALS, 
OCTOBER 13th, 27th, and NOVEMBER 10th. Mr. Kuhe 
will play works of Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schubert, 
Schumann, Moscheles, Chopin, Rubinstein, Liszt, Thalberg, 
Henselt, Cowen, and some of his own compositions.—Particulars 


at Potts and Co.’s. 
M® J. R. THOMAS begs to notify the English 
Trade, and his professional friends generally, that on 
and after this date ALL HIS ENGLISH COPYRIGHTS will be 
vested in Mr. Henry B. Farnie, who alone is authorised to 
negotiate the same. 
New York, U.8.A., Sept. 18th, 1869. 


CHOLASTIC.—The Goodwill, Furniture, and 
kK 17 years’ Lease of-a first-class Ladies’ Schoo) and Boardin 
Establishment in the southern suburbs to be disposed of. 
£1500 cash required. Apply by letter to C. W., 55, King- 
street, Regent-street. W. 











ME: J. AUGUSTUS HUGHES (Soprano). 


Lessons In Vorcr Propuction anxp VOooALISATION, 
according to the Italian Method. 
TSACHER ALSO OF THR 


PIANOFORTE. 
Address—21, Harrington-street, Mornington-crescent, N.W. 
M DME. ELWOOD ANDREA (Contralto) begs 
to announce that she has Removed to 31, BronpEsBury- 
vituas, Kitsury, N.W. , where all communications respecting 
engagements for Oratorios and Public or Private Concerts, in 
town or country, or from Pupils, are to be addressed. 
N ISS BERRY-GREENING requests that all 
communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 


sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
of Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 


MPH. LOUISA VAN NOORDEN begs to 
announce that she is in Town for the Season. ll Jetters 

} = addressed to her residence, 24, Durham-terrace, Bays- 
ater, 














ISS HELENA WALKER.—All communica- 
tions ye Concerts, Oratorios, &c., must be for- 
— y Miss Helena Walker, 6, West Bank-road, Edge-lane, 
verpool, 


N ISS ELLEN GLANVILLE begs to announce 
J her removal to 2, Percy-terrace, Ladbroke Grove-road, 
Notting-hill, W., where she requests all letters concerning 


engagements for concerts, &c., to be addressed. 

\ ISS PATTIE HARGREAVES (Contralto) begs 
. to announce her return to Leeds. Letters respecting 

Oratorios, Concerts, and Lessons, to be addressed as usual to 


her residence, 3, Cross Elmwood-street. 

M®. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
in town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing and Harmony. 

Address, Mr, Jonw Ruopzs, Crorpor, 8. 

\ J. RUMMEL begs to announce that he 
e intends visiting London for the ensuing seagon. 


Pianoforte and singing lessons may be arranged fer. Address, 
M. J. R., Cramer and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


ONC 
late 

















ERT AGENT.—Mr. JOHN BLAGROVE, 


London in 
Wigmore-street, 


> provinces.—Nimmo’s Library, 8, late 








0 BE SOLD.—A GRECIAN HARP, by Erard, 


double action. Price £60 


Manager of the St. George's Hall, is at liberty to 
make arrangements for Concert Parties, Entertainments, &c., in 


NOW READY, 
Price 1s.; by Post Fourteen Stamps. 


THE CREATION, 
JOSEPH " HAYDN. 


VOCAL SCORE WITH PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENT 
BY 
THE CHEVALIER NEUKOMM. 








PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





The clear t 
equally available for Vocalists and the Pianoforte, and as a 
handbook for the hearers of the Oratorio. 





LONDON : 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201 REGENT STREET, W. 





Just Published, price 4s. ; by post, 4s. 4d., 
THE 


BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE: 
HYMNS WITH TUNES 


FoR THE 


SERVICE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Arranged and principally Composed by 
Cc. E. WILLING, 
Organist of the Foundling, andlate All Saints, Margaret-street. 
To which re dded 
CHANTS FoR THE Maaniricat AND Nuxc DiMIrTIs, AND 
Responses FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
As sung at All Saints ; 
WITH FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c, 





London: CRAMER & CO. Limited, 201, Regent Street; 
J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 





Price FOURPENCE; by Post, FIVEPENCE, 


Dr. NEALE'S FUNERAL HYMN, 
“SAFE HOME!” 


COMPOSED BY 


CO. E. WILLING, 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER OF THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL; 
LATE OF ALL SAINTS’, MARGARET STREET. 





HAYES, Lyatu Pracs, §,W. 





* With elegant Title-page in colours, 
PAUL HENRION’S EXQUISITE BALLAD 


CAPTIVITY. 
(QUE JE VOUDRAIS AVOIR VOS AILES.) 
With English and French Words. 
Price 3s. 
“ A sweet lay.” —Newcastle Weekly Chronicle. 
“ Beautiful and simple.”—Edinburgh Ladies’ Own Journal. 


* Charming.”—Cork Southern er. 
“Deserving of the highest 


- 


and ‘small size of this Edition render it] 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srrezt;|, 3 


meed of praise,”—Flectwood 


PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
By return of Post, Thirteen Stamps. ' 


MEMOIR 


oF 
MDLLE. 


CHRISTINE NILSSON. 


WITH PORTRAIT. 








LONDON : 
SWIFT AND CO., 55, KING STREET, 


NEW SCENA. 
SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR 


MpLLE, CHRISTINE NILSSON 


BY 
HERR MEYER LUTZ. 


From tus ‘ Tings” or Junn 29, 
“Last not least Mdile. Nilsson sang in Italian a new Scena 
by Herr Meyer Lutz, entitled ‘ Xenia, the Sclavonian Maiden,’ 
two of the themes of which have all the graceful flow and quaint 
charm of national melodies.” 


From tne “ Darty Terecrarnh” or Juxn 30. 
‘Malle. Nilsson also made a great effect in a Scena entitled 
‘Xenia’ by Herr Meyer Lutz, a decidedly clever composition, 


for which it is safe to prophesy popularity, and which on this 
occasion was most’ vociferously encored.” 





On the Title-page there is an admirable Likeness of 
this eminent Artiste. 





PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


LONDON : 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 


H. COWEN’S NEW COMPOSITIONS. 
PIANOFORTR SOLOS, 6 
“Twilight Reveries” (twonumbers). Dedicated 
by desire) to 11.R.H. the Crown Princess of 





F 


** Fairy Flowers.” Morceau de Salon ...... +++ 
“Nocturne” .....+.« + coeceeeese 


Song, ‘‘ Love’s Replies” . 
Duct, “Tis sweet in the shade of the lofty trees.” : 
Lamponn Cock & Co., 63, Now Bond-strest, London. .! .“ ~ 

4, DAUGHTER of DENMARK. New Na- 


tional Song, composed in honour of Her Royal Highness 








the Princess of Wales, by Brinley Richards, Sung with marked 
distinction by Miss Edith Wynne at the late Kistedfodd 
¥estival, when it was received with the greatest enthusiasm. 
8s. ; free by pest 19 stamps.—Published only by Robert Cocks 


& Co., New Burlington-street, Loudon. 





Ah. A. 8 GATTY’S NEW PATHETIU 
SONGS. 
O fair Dove! O fond Dove! | Long, Long Ago, 
o . oy Yor 19 aites, "tania : Published only 
ee@ 10) . : 
by Vichrt ice & Co., New Burlington-street. 
M&; A. 8. GATTY’S NEW OOMIC SONGS. 


These songs may be sung in any 
post free for 19 stam London ; Published only by Robert 
Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street, : onal 


R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. — 


For invigorating and enrichin 4 
ta’ tor 
affections of the throat, has main , reritot 


arter century, and the flattering | 
from Grid, Pera | Lablache, and of the 
tatesmen, establish its great virtues, No V or 
Public Speoker 





Put it down to me, I'll not try it again. 
Bobbit | Bobbie! Medicine Jack. ; 
Not so bad for me. B. R. A. G 





drawing-room. 8s, each ; 











d Particulars to be obtained of 
Miss Y., 13, Spring-street, Sussex-gardens, Hyde-park, W. 








Caamen & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


8 
shonld be without this invaluable Lozenge. 
tobe 0 wr all Wholesale and Keteil Chemists in the 
K 


United 
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Price 12s., in handsome gilt cloth, red edges, 


THE ROUNDS, CATCHES, AND CANONS 
OF ENGLAND; 

A COLLECTION OF SPECIMENS OF THE SIXTEENTH, 
SEVENTEENTH, AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURLES 
ADAPTED TO MODERN USE. 

The Words Revised, Adapted, or Re-written by 
Tue Rev. J. POWELL METCALFE. 


The Music Selected and Revised, 


Anp AN Intnopuctony Essay on tor Rise and Procress op 
THE Rounpb, Catcu, anp Canon ; 


Aso BiognaruicaL Notices Or tux Composzns, 
Written by 
EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LL.D., 
Member of the Royal Academy of Music at Stockholm ; Corre- 


sponding Member of the Society of Antiquaries, Scotland ; 
Musical Examiner in the Royal College of Preceptors, &c. 





CRAMER & CO., LIMITED, 201, Recent Street, W. 


NOW READY, 


CRAMER'S DANCE MUSIC. 
PRICE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER. 


Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 








No. 1. 


The Florence Waltz ° ee -» CHartss Goprrey. 
le — Quadrille ,. ee ee ee ” 
The Wind-up Galop ee ee 


No. 2. 


The Cymbeline Mazurka .. 
The Lancers Quadrilles. Arranged by CaLLoort. 

The Woodian = altzes Guratp STANLEY. 
Les Rats Quadrill ee -» G. Revise. 

The Pollee-W ollee-Hama Galop ee +» Hawar pa VILiisns. 


No. 3. 


The Chopin Waltzes oe ee +» Hann pz Vitiinas. 
The Schubert Quadrilles ee 

The Oaks Galo es ee ee ee * ” 
Jour-de-Téte, Polka-Mazurka .,, om »” ” 


No, 4. 


The William Tell pred ee 
The Popular Polka .. ee 
L’Arditi Waltz ee oe 
La Farfaletta, Polka- Mazurka eo oe 


Geratp STaniey. 


. Luter Agpitt, 





The above Four Parts, bound in One Volume, illus- 
trated cover, gilt edges, dc., Price 2s. 


Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





TWELVE FAVOURITE SONGS, 


ARRANGED FOR PIANOFORTE, 
BY 


¢0 8, R UMM EL. 
No. 1. ees & Gs Moun | No. 8. Seeateed ape 
H Ht wheel. 10. E amber Aaa ng 

. Dard _— 11. The f Fisher Girl, 


4 
5 
$ Fandengo. (Balfe.) 


12. Little cares the Robin. 
. Bhe wore a wreath. 


Paice 3s. BACH. 
Loxpos: CRAMER & OO. LIMITED, 201, Racunr Srazsr. 





CARL HAUSE’S 
NEW WORES FOR PIANOFORTE. 


were rrr 


a. d, 

N iD TIE, wn: nacs be 00'6bnebbe0b00seneoneenetes 8 0 
le DEB ce cccccdcccccccetecscccons BS © 
Jupiter. Marche de Concert ..........eeeeeess 8 0 
t Dreams | ....csceceees eecticocccescee BS O 

OSE... cove cee ee 8 0 
Tornado Galop. 8 0 


Gamnaen Limited, 21, Sumeceh w. 





it ROSE OF SAVOY. Drawing-room Operetta 
for Young Ladies, Music by Lorie: Boapess. This 


is specially adapted for School-examinations, 
1 
eR 
Sie es title-page. Price 6a. ~ he 


Cnaman & Oo, Limited, 901, Regent-street, W. 


NOW READY, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH, 
Free by Post for 14 Stamps, 


CRAMER’S PIANOFORTE OPERAS. 





No. I., LURLINE, 
COMPOSED BY VINCENT WALLACE. 


No. II., DON GIOVANNI, 
COMPOSED BY MOZART. 


No. III., MARITANA, 
COMPOSED BY W. VINCENT WALLACE. 


No. IV., BARBER OF SEVILLE, 
COMPOSED BY ROSSINI. 


No. V., ROSE OF CASTILLE, 
COMPOSED BY M. W. BALFE. 


No. VI., DER FREISCHUTZ. 
COMPOSED BY WEBER. 





Lonpon: 


CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





NURSERY RHYMES; 


WITH THE 
TUNES TO WHICH THEY ARE STILL SUNG. 
COLLECTED AND EDITED BY 


EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LL.D., F.S.A., &. 





Lonpon : 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 


THE CHILD'S OWN SINGING BOOK: 


OLD SONGS FOR YOUNG SINGERS, 
WITH AN 
EASY ACCOMPANIMENT FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
EDITED AND SELECTED BY 
MARIA & WILLIAM HUTCHINS CALLCOTY 
Post Free 25 Stamps. 
Lonpon ; 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET. 








NEW AND POPULAR SONGS. 





“CLEANSING FIRES,” 
WORDS BY ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER. 


“FALLEN LEAVES,” 


WORDS BY OWEN MEREDITH. 
‘TO AN ABSENTEE,” 
WORDS BY TOM HOOD. 


MUSIC BY 


FRANCESCO BERGER. 





CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET, W. 





4 FORZA DEL DESTINO. PY VERDI. 
Pianoforte Arrangements, Dance Music, & 


Caamzn & Co. Limited, 201, SapaienienW. 





LA FORZA DEL DESTINO. By Verp1 
Pianoforte score, 20s. 





Caanzn & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





NATIONAL MUSIC. 


OOD’S NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION 
OF THE SONGS OF SCOTLAND. Arranged with 
Pianoforte Accompaniments by Fintay Dun, T.M. Munir, J. T. 
a © and H. Le teeter git ont ee. cloth, aie or 
e t pH one, u Pa and 25s. ; elegant 
bin full bound morocco, 31s. 6d. ith 
a ntroduction, Critical PY and History of the 
has been written by Grorncs Farquaar arg 
r of the article “Music” in the seventh edition of the 
“ Encylopedia Britannica. 
THE SONGS WITHOUT THE WORDS. One volume, 7s. 
Introduction by Groner FanquHar GRAHAME. 
THE DANCE MUSIC. One volume, 7s. _ Be’ the 
bes - —— of pow rag Strathspeys so as to 
play e uences of Reel, 
Strathepey, and Beal ” 
OORE’S IRISH MELODIES, — With New 
_ honies and ee, and Edited by G, A. 
MACF. N. In one volume, full Music Size, 21s. ; re ao 
each containing Twelve Songs, 4s. ; or each Song separately, 1s, 


Cramzr & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





NEW MUSIC 


BY 


C. GODFREY. 





QUADRILLES. s. d. 
Coldstream Guards, on Scotch airs bebsodcccccccee & O 
enn of the Bien, ae teammate “ Trene” ae f 
Saphir, Le, on airs from F. David’s 8 ‘Le Saphir”. 4 0 
LANCERS. 
The Rhine Wine 00.000 ss csccsvcccectcccccvcccsscvocecs & 
WALTZES. 
Mildred, The 0 .0cccccccecsccces é 40 
Nora, The .. oe PPOTITETET TTT 65 66 40 
Good-bye, Swee eetheart names 68 
Ima, on Arditi’s Valse (Sung by ilma de Murska cococe © D 
GALOPS. 
Wind-up, The » 40 
Tramp, The, founded on the celebrated American air.... 4 0 
‘Cross Country.. ve 40 
Mayfair, on subjects from Nicolai’s “Merry Wives”... : + 40 
SCHOTTISCHE. 
Kettledrum .......... ccvccssssree @ 0 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, ‘Repo, Ww. 





CRAMER & CO.’S 
SACRED MUSIC. 





8. d. 

t Cecilia, of Sacred Melody in a Series of 

MHigh bok, arranged for the panoforte by J. @- Cal 

OND. 1, sim, Mayda, Mort, Gounod, Wa ogee] 
Mint Dore” Us os shaded 9 4000 ‘Bolo 0 

No, 2, Cintelning Sebedtions from Csérab 

Mozart ozart, Rossini, Haydn, Ty 
60 

Containing Selections from ‘Auber, Mont, 

ess, + -poeqane — —a me | 
Richards . ..S0lo 6 0 
Sacred Hal-bours with Gounod .. 4 foo 4 0 
Re $9 


Caaunn & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, Ww. 





For Four Voices and Piano, to English Words, 
ASLAM’S FIFTY SACRED MUSICAL GEMS 
of Greek | Jewish | German and 
Russian | Italian Latin 
Price 1s. Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt edged. 
Cnaamun & Co., Nispet & Co., and Hamitton & Co, 


CARL VELEY’S 
NEW PIANOFORTE PIECES. 





Mermarp’s Sone (from “ Oberon”) .......- 
‘Tae Otp Crock on THE Stairs” (Descrip- 
tive Morceat).....csesecesereeeseeces 
Haespen; Nocturne .....cscocccseccccsecs 
QuapRoon Dance ...... ceccccveccesccsseee 
Dirro, as a Duet.........4. 
La Promesse Donn&e (‘‘ Pensée Fugitive”)... ve 
Der Freysout1z, Fantasia 


@Wwocmwcrn oe 
@Soocoosca oF 


<Necet oe o Agate et ype baad gre 4 
ue ying his abliity and his audience,” 


Cadman & Co, Limited, 20], Regent-street, W. 
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HOW MANY? 





1. 

Sweet, yon milky pathway bars 
All the heaven with light: 

Who shall say how many stars 
Make the sum of night ? 

When thy smile no more allots 
Daylight unto me, 

In that night how many thoughts 
Sum ny love for thee? 

Ah, how many shining thoughts 
Sum my love for thee ? 


Il. 

Sweet, thy feet the waters lave 
As they go and come ; 

Who shall say how many a wave 
Makes the ocean’s sum ? 

In thine absence countless fears 
Flow and ebb in me; 

Thousand thousand are my tears 
Salt as saltest sea, 

Who shall sum the tide of tears 
Turning unto thee ? 








PROVINCIAL. 





Mr. Kuhe’s annual pianoforte recitals at Brighton, 
are always interesting for the good music which he 
propagates in the best executive form. The present 
series of three, commences on the 13th inst., and 
includes, as usual, the masterpieces of music—works 
of Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Schubert, 
Moscheles, Chopin, Liszt, Thalberg, &c., and some 
of those compositions with which Mr. Kuhe has 
himself embellished the musical domain. 





Mr. Edward Saker’s new company are playing in 
Burnand’s burlesque, “ Black-eyed Susan,” at the 
Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool. Mr. Saker announces 
engagements made with Messrs. Sothern, Toole, and 
Phelps, and the Royal Italian Opera Company.— 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul are giving their farewell 
performances at the Queen’s Hall, Bold Street, to 
crowded audiences. It is a great treat to hear Mrs. 
Paul sing ‘‘ The Dream of the Reveller.”” We must 
also notice her charming singing of ‘‘The minstrel 
boy” and “Rory O'More.’’ Mr. Paul’s characters 
are capitally acted and the entertainment altogether 
has given the greatest delight to everyone. 





Performing bears and their masters have been 
giving a great deal of trouble lately to the police and 
the magistrates in various parts of the country. At 
the Tiverton police-court yesterday Giovanni Rossi, 
an Italian, was charged with assaulting a lodging- 
housekeeper. The defendant and another man went to 
her house with a performing bear which was put in 
a stable for the night. In the morning it was found 
that the animal had killed two rabbits, and knocked 
down part of a wall. The complainant demanded 
compensation. The defendant agreed to pay for the 
rabbits, but refused to pay 4s. for the damage to the 
building. The complainant was going to get 
assistance, when defendant knocked her down and 
kicked her. He then had a conversation with the 
other man in language unintelligible to her, and 
presently he brought the bear upon the scene. 
Bruin was unmuzzled and held a stick. Defendant 
intimated that the animal was equal to forty police- 
men, and would clear the house on the shortest 
notice. Of course the defendant was now master of 
the situation, and was allowed to depart without 
paying the money, but he was subsequently appre- 
hended by the police, and after much trouble brought 
back to Tiverton. He was fined £1 and costs, which 
he paid, 





A choral festival took place at the Church of 8. 
John the Divine, Brooklands, Cheshire, on Saturday 
and Sunday last. At 4.30 a procession of surpliced 
choristers entered at the West door singing the 
Harvest Hymn ‘ Come ye thankful people.” Even- 
Song was intoned by the Rev. John Troutbeck, M.A., 


Manchester. The 65th and 104th Psalms were 
sung to chants by Goss and Cooke; the Canticles 
Ist and 2nd Parisian tones, harmonized by Dr. 
Stainer. The anthem, Dr. Elvy’s, ‘‘ This is the 
day,” was very creditably sung. The hymns were 
‘“‘A Harvest Thanksgiving ” (Barnby), ‘‘ Pilgrims 
of Night” (Richardson), and ‘‘O Paradise”’ (Mehul). 
The preacher was the Rev, Ganon Trevor, of York. 
The festival was continued on Sunday, the services 
being Matins: Processional Hymn. Venite and 
responses (Tallis) Te Deum and Jubilate (Turle), 
Authem, Praise the Lord, O my soul, (Goss), Kyrie 
(Turle), Credo (Ross), Offertory (Monk), Sanctus 
Orlando Gibbons), Gloria in Ezcclsis (Helmore). 
Evensong at 6.45: Processional. ‘‘ Brightly gleams our 
Banner,” Canticles (Turle in B flat), Anthem ‘* The 
Wilderness” (Goss), and Hymn ‘ Shadows of the 
Evening Hours” (Hiles), The whole services were 
very creditable to the organist and choirmaster (Mr. 
W. Grindon). The church was chastely and taste- 
fully decorated. 





At the Glasgow City Hall Concert of the 2nd inst. 
Mame. Vaneri, a soprano of great taste and power, 
appeared for the first time for four years. Most 
vigorous and fluent in the execution of her own 
native Italian music, she is yet more effective in 
Scotch music, with which she shows a wonderful 
familiarity. Her singing of ‘‘ Annie Laurie,’’ one of 
the simplest of Scotch melodies, immediately after 
a brilliant air from Bellini, was really delightful. 
Mdme. Vaneri is deservedly a great favourite in 
Glasgow. The other artists were Mr. Viotti Collins, 
violinist, his execution of some airs from ‘‘ Trova- 
tore’’ was very fine; Miss Medora Collins, soprano, 
and concertinist, who sung very pleasantly, while 
her instrumental music was even more relished, 
she seems to have a thorough command of the con- 
eertina; Mr. W. H. Darling, tenor, rather a sweet 
singer, wanting experience and polish, however; 
Mr. Farquharson, basso, who pleased and amused the 
audience in selections grave and gay. Mr. Lambeth 
presided at the organ as usual, and Mr. Berger at the 
pianoforte. The New Prince of Wales’s Theatre 
opened on the 30th ult. It is an elegant structure, 
on the model of the London Gaiety, and will hold 
about 3000. The opening piece is the ‘* Turn of 
the Tide,” and it is well mounted, and should run 
for a considerable time. The company appear to be 
good and up to their work, although naturally not yet 
in thorough harness. The lessee of the theatre is 
Mr. Frederick Belton, late of the Theatre Royal, 
Exeter; he is favourably known in Glasgow, 
having had several engagements here in past times. 
We hope to see himself in a character by and by. 
— At the Theatre Royal, Loveday’s English Opera 
Company have had a fair share of patronage. Mdme. 
Haigh Dyer’s singing is most admired. Mr. Her- 
bert Bond's acting is a little stiff, but his fine singing 
makes up for that.——Mr. J. H. Delafield is at the 
Royal Alexandra, and is drawing fair houses. 








Mr. H. Loraine will this week conclude his en- 
gagement in the Belfast Theatre Royal (lessee, Mr. 
J. F. Warden), and on Monday evening next Mr. 
F. Robson, ‘‘ the great little comedian,’ opens for 
a short season. The vocalists at the Ulster Hall 
Popular Concert, on Monday evening last, were 
Miss Grace Armytage, Mrs. H. C. Sanders and 
Mr. Sanders, the organ, as usual, being pre- 
sided at by Mr. Alfred Cellier. Mdlle. Chris- 
tine Nilsson is announced to sing in the 
Ulster Hall on November llth. A nnmber of 
eminent artists have been engaged for the concert, 
amongst them we believe Mr. Sims Reeves. ——There 
is at present being painted in Belfast, on a rather 
extensive scale, an entirely new diorama of Ireland. 
Mr. Thomas Dudgeon, the well-known diorama 
painter, and a staff of artists, have, for the last six 
months, been engaged on the work, which will be 
exhibited in Belfast about Christmas. There are to 
be some fifty different views—not one of them 
similiar to any of those in the diorama of Ireland 
which on so many different occasions has been 
shown in Belfast, and which, having had a most 
successful run for the past few weeks in Sheffield, is 








Precentor and Choragus of the Cathedral Church, 





entertainment will be the dioramic effects. The 
scenes portrayed have been most judiciously chosen. 
Dr. Corry, of this town, is proprietor of the new 
diorama.—The Music Hall (built by the now defunct 
Anacreontic Society, who occupied it for so 
many years) having undergone extensive alterations 
is to be opened about the Ist of November as a 
concert room. Oh shades of the Ana Creontics! 
Are those walls which in bygone days echoed to the 
voices of the greatest of our vocalists, now alone to 
be greeted with the melody of the tambourine and 
bones? Is that orchestra so long occupied by this 
splendid band henceforth to be resigned to the sham 
blackamoor, the stage Irishman, the clog dancer, 
and other ‘first class talent” after their kind? 
Alas, for the progress of the divine art in the Athens 
of Ireland! 





The Italian Operas at Dublin terminate this week, 
and have been well attended throughout the month's 
engagement. ‘‘ Marta” and “ Der Freis¢hutz’’ were 
produced and ‘‘ Lucia” ‘' Faust" “Il Flauto Magico”’ 
and ‘Robert le Diable” repeated. Malle. de 
Murska in “‘ Marta” achieved the greatest success 
she has yet obtained in Dublin, and showed, that 
apart from her powers of display in the very high 
register of her voice, she can also sing well music not 
demanding any such exceptional tange of voice. 
Malle. Scalchi played Nancy, her fine fresh voice 
(malgré its peculiarity of timbre) telling with much 
effect. This young lady continues to improve 
steadily; all she undertakes is performed in that 
painstaking, earnest manner which shows careful 
study and preparation, and which later on must place 
her amongst the number of those artists whose 
great natural gifts have been expanded, refined, 
and made brilliant by persistent and intelligent 
cultivation. As an instance of the contrary, we 
might cite Signor Bagagiolo, whom nature has 
endowed with a really splendid voice, but who, 
from either carelessness or want of memory, seems 
never to know the parts he comes on the stage to 
pourtray, and who, when there, seems as little con- 
cerned as to his manner of singing as he was pre- 
viously in the preparation. The ‘ Freischutz” was 
a most satisfactory performance. Malle. Tietjens 
was in excellent voice, and sang the music allotted 
to Agatha with her usual ability. Mdlle. Sinico 
(who seems never out of voice) was piquant and 
graceful as Ann. Signor Mongini played Rodolph, 
at which we were surprised, the music all lying so 
low. He managed, however, to bring in some high 
notes by the introduction of a couple of ill-placed 
cadences. He deserves every praise for his singing 
of the difficult music in which it is impossible to 
obtain more than a succés d'estime. Mr. Santley by 
no means spared himself in the part of Caspar, and 
sang and acted his best, which is saying a good deal. 
Signor Marino (most excellent of second tenors) played 
Ottocar ; and Mr. Lyall’s “‘ make-up” as Zamiel was as 
artistic as are all this gentleman’s impersonations. A 
grand musical performance took place in the Catholi¢ 
Cathedral, Marlboro’ Street, on Sunday last in aid 
of a new organ to be erected at the Church. By the 
kindness of Mr. Mapleson, Mdlle. Tietjens, Malle. 
Schalchi, Signor Della Rocca, and Mr. Santley were 
permitted to give their valuable services, which they 
most generously placed gratuitously at the disposal 
of the clergyman of the church. The first part 
consisted of Rossini’s “‘ Stabat Mater,” and the 
second of selections from Rossini’s ‘* Messe Solen- 
nelle.” Signor Arditi conducted and Professor Glover 
the organist of the church “presided” at the Har- 
monium. There was a large but not over-crowded 
attendance, owing doubtless to rather high charges 
for admission. 





The Haymarket Company at the Theatre Royal, 
and the grand revival of the “‘ Winter's Tale” at the 
Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, have kept those 
temples of the drama well patronised during the 
last week or two. Next week the Italian Opera 


Company are at the Theatre Royal—a visit always 
looked forward to with much interest.——All 
musical Manchester, and that is saying a great deal, 
is looking forward to the event par excellenee of the 





at present in Sunderland. A feature of the new 


musical season—to wit the approaching visit of 
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Christine Nilsson. Of the success of the under- 
taking there can be no doubt, though it was doubt- 
less some evil spirit which arranged for ‘* Dinorah” 
and ‘Jl Flauto Magico” on the same evenings as 
her concerts. But there is only one Nilsson, and so 
we opine her concerts will be overflowing and the 
overflow will find their way next door. The Ces- 
trians purpose giving their Earl and Countess a grand 
ball on the oceasion of their visit to Chester. His 
Worship the Mayor has instructed Mr. Goodwin the 
chef dorchestre of Manchester to supply the band.—— 
The Manchester Vocal Society's program is put forth, 
it includes “In exitu Israel” (Dr. Wesley); ‘ Ye 
snow white pearls” (Ricci, 1580); ‘The Miller” 
(Macfarren) ; ‘‘ Ossian’s Hymn to the Sun ” (Goss) ; 
&ec., &c. The subscription list is large, owing to 
the finished performances of last season.——The 
old established Manchester Gentlemen's Glee Club 
resumed its reunions at the Albion Hotel on Tues- 
day; the new conductor, Mr. Goodwin, presiding 
at the piano. ‘Tho new basso profundo, Mr. 
C. W. Lightholler created a most favourable 
impression, his lower register being especially 
good. The applause bestowed on the different 
members was frequent and earnest. The 
Musical Season in Manchester has commenced 
in earnest. Two charitable concerts during the past 
ten days have broken the silence of the Free Trade 
Hall. At each of these Mr. Charles Hallé and Mr. 
de Jong (flute) gave their services. At the first 
concert on behalf of a Ragged School, in addition to 
the above gentlemen, Miss Mary Thorley and a 
powerful chorus performed gratuitously, Mr. Henry 
Walker conducting. At the second, for the benefit 
of the several Roman Catholic Charities, Miss Banks 
and Miss Arabella Smyth were engaged. 








The chorus 
(numbering fifty or sixty) was certainly one of the 
best we ever heard in Manchester. The choral 
success of the evening was a part-song of Kucken's, 
‘Come Dorothy.’ Mr. Hallé was recalled in every 
number, and in two instances gave an additional 
piece. ‘The pecuniary success of the concert was 
only exceeded by its merits, musically due in no 
small measure to the exertions of the able conductor, 
Mr. L. Goodwin, Organist of the Jesu Church. A 
bazaar, in connection with the concert, is now being 
held among the stall-holders, being the daughters of 
Mr. Charles Hallé as also the élite f the Roman 
Catholic inhabitants, 





CONCERTS. 





The Winter season of Crystal Palace Concerts 
opened on Saturday, and the manager's prospectus 
promises that the chosen works of the season will be 
selected mainly from the great and well-known 
masterpieces of acknowledged and favourite com- 
posers, but, while the staple of the entertainment is 
formed of these well-known and inexhaustible works, 
due attention will be paid to the compositions of 
more recent writers, who either claim or are 
acknowledged to be the representatives of their 
great predecessors. Such a policy is commendable, 
It is however qualified with a possible contingoncy— 
‘unless some insuperable obstacle should occur.” 
If it does not, then we shall hear in due course 
Haydn's Symphony in D (No. 5); Mozart’s Sym- 
phony in D (No, 8); Sterndale Bennett's Symphony 
in G minor; Spohr's “ Historical” Symphony ; 
Hiller’s Symphony in E * The Approach of Spring ;” 
Arthur Sullivan's oratorio “ The Prodigal Son ;" 
Mendelssohn's ‘ 7'u es Petrus,” and selections from 
the same composer's “ Wedding of Comacho. We 
hear too that the chorus will be increased and 
strengthened. Hopefully it may also be improved 
as regards precision. There is full room for 
improvement, 

On Saturday the program was as follows—un- 
remarkable, but respectable. 


Overture, ‘‘ Der Freischuts”.... .. 0.000005 00+. We 
Arietta, “In questa tomba oscura” (Malle. 


IID ob 05s hswh deh 0. doacecbn ce 5b haus ose 
Air, “Love sounds the alarm,” (‘‘Acis and 
de SA pe cecedocescesessees Handel. 


Symphony, No. 2, in D (Op, 36) 
Cavatina, * Mi la sola,” (‘Beatrice di Tenda,”’) 
Malle. Vanzini ‘ye ee eae R 
Song, * The Thorn” (Mr. Vernon Righy) .. 
Kau'acte in LB flat, ballet airs in G, (“* 
munde") 





Osa- 
....F. Schubert. 





Cradle song, ‘Sleep, dearest sleep” (Malle. 


Draedil) ..ccccccsccccccccscecccvsevovecees Randegger. 
Song, ‘‘ Rose of Erin” (Mdlle. Vanzini) ........ Benedict. 
Overtare, “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” ...... Mendelssohn. 


The orchestra was in excellent force, and did full 
justice alike to Weber's overture and Beethoven's 
symphony. Schubert’s delicate little entr’acte in 
B flat charmed with its graceful melody. In the 
vocal part Randegger'’s cradle song was admirably 
sung, and accompanied with a perfection which 
brought out the excellence of its instrumentation : 
it also created a most favourable impression and 
would have been encored but for Mdlle. Drasdil 
declining the honour. Not so modest was Mr. 
Vernon Rigby. By the way what could induce that 
artist to fall back on a song like Shield’s ‘* Thorn ” ? 

On Wednesday the Handel Orchestra of the Palace 
was filled with school choristers. Five thousand 
children of metropolitan schools were assembled 
under the direction of Mr. John Hullah, in whose 
system of popular vocal instruction the singers have 
been trained. In June last the twelfth annual 
festival of the Metropolitan Schools Choral Society 
was held in the same locality, when a similar body 
of choristers was assembled. The performances, 
also conducted by Mr. John Haullah, so nearly 
resembled those of Wednesday, that brief notice of 
the present occasion will be sufficient. Again the 
performance was divided into two portions—the first 
consisting of sacred, the second of secular pieces: 
the former having in both instances commenced 
with the Hundredth Psalm and concluded with the 
Hallelujah Chorus. The singing of the young 
choristers again manifested the efficiency of the 
system en which they have been instructed. On 
Wednesday, as at the concert in June, the clever 
organ accompaniment of Mr. E. J. Hopkins (organist 
of the Temple Church) was an important aid to the 
general effect. 








THE THEATRES. 





The joint production of Messrs. Boucicault and 
Byron, entitled ‘* Lost at Sea,” was brought out at 
the Adelphi Theatre on Saturday. It cannot be 
said that the new piece has gained by the alliance 
of two clever brains. It is a turgid mélange of all 
manner of sensational plays and sensational stories 
—‘* Very Hard Cash,” ‘Henry Dunbar,” ‘ Our 
Mutual Friend,” ‘ Streets of London,” and 
perhaps half-a-dozen more. It is essentially a 
weak and a tedious play. Its plot is set 
forth as follows:—Mr. Franklin a City banker, is 
suffering with the rest of the financial world, from a 
panic, and is in daily expectation of the arrival of a 
mysterious customer, one Walter Coram, who has 
been in the habit for many years of depositing large 
sums in Franklin’s hands, and whose prototype is 
the sailor in ‘‘ Hard Cash.’ Of course the banker 
has embezzled the considerable sums and securities 
in his possession. Rawlings, the head cashier and 
confidential servant of Mr. Franklin, announces that 
the Bombay Castle, from India, has been lost at sea, 
every soul on board perishing, including Mr. Coram, 
who has taken passage in her, and whose death 
consequently takes a load off the mind of the banker. 
As no one has ever seen this Coram, he having lived 
in a solitary manner in a distant district of Nepaul, 
and has no friends or relatives in England, Rawlings 
conceives the design of introducing a sham Coram 
to the banker with the object of placing Franklin in 
such a position that he must suecumb to the ambitious 
demands of his unscrupulous cashier. The private 
papers and heavy baggage of Coram, having come by 
another route, are deposited at the Bank, where Raw- 
lings breaks them open, and then conveys them to the 
house of one Jos. Jessop a low quack doctor, whom 
he induces to join him in his plot, and at whose 
house Rawlings in his poorer days has lived as 
lodger, gaining the affections of Katey. To this 
house is also conveyed Coram, hurt by a cab accident, 
and here he is waited on and nursed by Katey, with 
whom he has fallen deeply in love. He is now 
known only as Mr. Walter. Rawlings, shortly after 


enters, bringing in Mr. Walter Coram’s boxes, and 
coolly informing that gentleman himself, that the 
owner of the luggage has not been drowned, and 
that he—Rawlings—has just seen him in perfect 





health at the Charing Cross Hotel. Walter Coram, 
seeing there is some deep and dangerous game at 
work, sets himself to watch the plotters, and when, 
calling at Mr. Franklin’s he meets the man who 
has assumed his name, he discovers that, determined 
to put the screw unmercifully on Franklin, a cheque 
signed by the sham Coram will be presented at the 
moment when the treacherous cashier knows it 
cannot be paid, and that his demands will, con- 
sequently, meet with a reluctant consent. While 
this pressure is preparing, Rawlings tries to 
win the banker's daughter, and Katey discovering 
his faithlessness, endeavours to commit suicide 
in the Thames, but is prevented by Coram. 
When Jessop presents the cheque he, as well as his 
accomplice, is thunderstruck at the arrival of Walter, 
who hands over the sum to meet the cheque, at the 
same time telling Franklin that it is a forgery, and 
retaining it. The two rascals, utterly unable to 
account for the mysterious lodger’s behaviour, come 
across his photograph in one of his stolen trunks, 
and, finding that their deception is discovered, Raw- 
lings gets the Jessop family out of the house, drugs 
Coram’s coffee with laudanum, and sets fire to the 
building. In a scene of the greatest excitement he 
is rescued from the burning house by Katey and 
Smyley, Jessop’s assistant, who climb on to the 
dilapidated roof from the attic of the next house, 
and, tearing away the broken tiles, saves the life of 
the caged Walter Coram. He eventually turning up 
at the very moment when Rawlings and Jessop, 
supposing him to be dead, are putting the final 
pressure on Franklin, meets them face to face, and, 
in consideration for Katey, compounds a felony by 
letting them off. The scenery of this ultra-melo- 
dramatic action is of a piece with the poverty of 
the plot. ‘The indignity to which art and in- 
vention are alike put by the old device of a 
stage ‘‘ house on fire,” is avenged upon actors 
and audience alike, who for the remainder of 
the evening are half choked with sulphur. A 
scene of the Thames Embankment is utterly unlike 
anything actual or possible. An elaborate set of a 
bridge on the river is introduced to afford the heroine 
an opportunity not to commit suicide. Altogether 
the piece is ludicrously inadequate to justify the 
grandiose but ineffectual efforts of the scene-painter. 
The acting is fair. Miss Rose Leclercq as Katey 
acts with much earnestness; Mr. Belmore is the 
quack doctor; Mr. Atkins the villanous cashier; 
Mr. Arthur Stirling a melodramatic Walter Coram ; 
Mr. C. H. Stephenson the banker. A new actor, 
Mr. J. D. Beveridge, who played a lover, created a 
geod impression. The Prince and Princess of Wales 
were present, on Saturday, and the authors, as a 
matter of course, were called before the curtain. 

The new comedy of “ Plain English” has un- 
dergone some considerable alterations and curtail- 
ments, and is now much iniproved. The parts of 
the two servants which occasioned so much 
opposition on the first night have been reduced 
to the narrowest possible limits, and the comedy 
otherwise shortened. Still, however, it cannot 
obtain a permanent success. The character of 
Blunt, the pivot of the piece, is an epic, not a 
dramatic one. The stage is no place for ethics 
and philosophy, its essence being incident and 
action. Mr. Barry Sullivan, although perfectly 
efficient to the part assigned to him, lacks 
opportunity for his deeper and more impassioned 
manner. Mrs. Vezin has no call for exertion 
until the scene in the last act, in which she has 
to paint maternity in its two extremes of anguish 
and joy. The idea of a youth suddenly, from the 
strength of his filial affection, roused from the 
deep shame of confessed cowardice, to dashing 
his glove in his adversary’s face in contemptuous 
defiance, is not the less natural and true because 
it is not among the ordinary expedients of the 
stage. The incident being well acted is a home- 
thrust at the bosom of every parent present, and © 
is applauded accordingly. The theatre has been 
well attended hitherto. 


A burlesque extravaganza on the story of 
Beauty aud the Beast, and inverted into ‘ The 





Beast and the Beauty ; or, No Rose without a Thorn,” 
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was produced on Monday at the Royalty, from the 
pen of Mr. Burnand. It is full of comical con- 
tortions of all kind, verbal and histrionic. The 
unfortunate Prince who is turned into animal 
shape is named the Duke of Vagtail, Baron von 
Beast and Marquis of Brute; while Beauty is the 
daughter of Don Browno, who has suffered from 
speculation in Bohemia. The first is represented 
by Mr. Dewar (with a feline attendant played by 
Miss Charlotte Saunders with all that clever lady’s 
originality of acting), and the second by Miss 
Oliver, who always acts with no less care than 
gracefulness. A secretary to Don Browno is 
played by Mr. Henry Elton, an accession to the 
Royalty company of evident ability in the burlesque 
line, as regards singing, dancing, and acting alike. 
There are lots of puns, and jigs, and lively songs 
in the travesty, which, supplemented by good 
scenery, found obvious favour with the audience, 
and seems likely to have a good run. 








MDLLE. NILSSON AT EXETER HALL. 





The position of Mdlle, Nilsson in oratorio is hence- 
forward established as supreme. Up to the present 
week her capacities were only to be recognised in 
isolated portions of sacred composition, interpolated 
sandwich-fashion among other works. The test 
of a whole oratorio such as the ‘‘ Messiah ”’ she had 
not undergone. There were those even among her 
general admirers who doubted her ability to sustain 
such an ordeal—people who admitting her greatness 
in secular art yet contested her success in so strange 
and difficult a department. The fear entertained on 
Malle. Nilsson’s account, even by these well-wishers 
of her, find expression in the words of a contempo- 
rary. ‘‘It has come to be thought that the music of 
Handel demands special training, and that a 
Handelian singer can only be slowly developed under 
the influence of tradition. Hence there are people 
almost inclined to resent the appearance of a stranger 
and foreigner among the great master’s interpreters. 
They look for the ‘wedding garment’ of the 
traditional Handelian, and, not finding it, wonder at 
the new comer’s daring while boding his ill success.” 
The writer admits the refutation of any such a 
theory as applied to Nilsson. From the ordeal she 
came out not merely scatheless, but triumphant. 
And the suddenness with which she has as- 
sumed at one coup the highest position of an 
artist in oratorio is accelerated by the fact that she 
was absolutely unacquainted with the ‘‘ Messiah” 
music, until she began to study it for Tuesday night. 
Of traditional interpretations she knew nothing 
whatever. Hence the originality of the rendering 
on her part; for that it was thoroughly unconven- 
tional, fresh, yet at the same time genuine and in 
admirable keeping, the audience recognised with 
delight. Ignorant of the method by which the 
familiar airs have been taken time after time by 
singers who have all more or less profited by 
each other and by those before them, Mdlle. Nilsson 
went her own way, was her own commentator and 
interpreter, and realized the character of words and 
music with an accuracy as though she had been 
studying the ‘‘ Messiah” music all her life. She 
had grasped it in fact with the intuition of genius: 
her sympathy was natural, needing little forethought 
and no imitation. She has been compared before 
now to Jenny Lind, but in oratorio she differs from 
the Jenny Lind whom we remember well. While 
fulfilling its vocal exigences with equal perfection, 
she invests it with a more dramatic spirit, breathes 
into it a warmer life. Her dramatic intensity gave 
new beauty to the familiar passages, and struck 
the audience as a new revelation. The jubilant 
abandon of ‘ Rejoice greatly,” the depth of feeling 
in “Come unto Him,” the exquisite refinement 
in ‘“‘ How beautiful are the feet,’ culminated in the 
air for which all had waited, and which formed the 
special triumph of the evening—‘I know that my 
Redeemer liveth.” Never had more fervent piety 
and purer feeling found expression in a sweet voice ; 
and the termination of the air was hailed with such 
& burst of applause as is rarely heard at the per- 
formance of sacred music, Henceforth Mdlle, 


Nilsson wears the highest honours in the highest 
branch of musical art. 

Her colleagues too did admirably well. Mr. Sims 
Reeves was in splendid voice, and was evidently 
put upon his mettle by consociation with such a 
partner: his rendering of the Passion music was 
unequalled. Mdme. Trebelli sustained the reputation 
she has earned as our best contralto, and the 
contralto music in the ‘ Messiah” is rich in the 
opportunities it affords—all of which Mdme. 
Trebelli used with admirable effect. Ter rendering 
of “ He shall feed his flock,” was one of the most 
delightful pieces of calm and expressive singing we 
ever heard. Signor Foli, as basso, acquitted himself 
with credit; occasionally he was rather rugged, and his 
execution of the triplets in ‘‘ Why do the nations” 
would not satisfy those who remember Henry Philips: 
but his rendering was spirited and musicianly, and 
no mere imitation, or result of ‘ coaching.” The 
performance was as a whole the best that could well 
be witnessed within the walls of Exeter Hall, or indeed 
anywhere else. The chorus was made up of the mem- 
bers of Mr. Henry Leslie’s festival choir, and they did 
exceedingly well. In point of numbers we think 
that much was gained by their not reaching the 
** Seven hundred” of the Sacred Harmonic Society. 
There was more “ring,” and Handel’s divisions 
came out with far more clearness and an ab- 
sence of the lumbering effect so often heard 
in Exeter Hall. The interior of the large room 
was at its brightest and gayest. The new deco- 
rations present it in warm fawn and green and 
vermilion, with the organ richly gilt, and the 
whole giving a Pompeian effect of brilliancy and 
grace; while the audience, although we are still in 
the recess, and the prices were as high as if town 
were full and we in the full tide of May or June, 
crammed every part of the building, and appeared 
as brilliant and fashionable as any audience we ever 
witnessed on a similar occasion. 








THE CHURCH CONGRESS AND THE 
STAGE. 





The subject of ‘‘The Recreation of the People” 
was on Wednesday introduced for debate at the 
Church Congress, now sitting in Liverpool. The 
debate was opened by a paper, read by the Rev. 
J. Erskine Clarke. He drew a distinction between 
“ recreation,” or the creation of new and fresh 
strength for the future, and “ pastime,” which in 
a world when time is so fleeting, as a mere device 
to waste time, seemed little better than madness. 
He confined his remarks to the in-door recreation 
of the rank and file of the labour army. He did 
not consider the poor worse than the rich, and Bill 
Sykes, who breaks the teeth of the rats on which 
his dogs are to be trained, is not worse than the 
aristocratic gunmen who are said to have their 
pigeons blinded in one eye in order that they may 
fly in a particular direction when released from the 
trap; and the abominations of the penny gaff are 
not more abominable than the ‘ Traviata” 
or ‘* Formosa” of the West-end theatres. On 
the question of the propriety of theatre- 
going he offered the following remarks :— 
“Tf only it were compatible with Christian 
sobriety, most people, I suppose, would allow that 
the drama would be the most complete and in- 
teresting of all pastimes. It is specially the 
recreation of the people; those who are too 
wearied for pleasures that require the mind to be 
active. In thetheatre the mind is passive—is acted 
on through the eye, without conscious effort. 
There is no strain on the attention. Therefore, 
one regrets that the theatre has fallen so low that 
any one is liable to be misunderstood who sees any 
good in it, or has any hope for it. As itis at 
present represented in our large towns, the theatre 
is no true recreation of the people. It is closely 
linked with drinking and licentiousness. The 
plays of the so-called high-class theatres, that are 
most popular, are vicious and immoral, while 
the penny gaffs of the poor act out on their 
boards the “blood and murder” tales that 
are 80 attractive in the cheap vicious litera- 





ture of the million. I confess to deploring 





that so powerful a means of influencing the young 
and illiterate—so real and genuine a source of 
pleasure to any one asa healthful drama, should 
be wholly handed over to those whose only care is 
to make the theatre pay. I could wish that some 
of the money spent in fantastic benevolence could 
be applied to make a steadfast trial at elevating 
the drama, for the recreation of the poor in our 
large cities. If such an effort could be made by 
religious people for a religious end—if we could 
have a theatre under a firm committee of super- 
vision (such as manage the Polytechnic in London, 
one of the healthiest schemes for the recreation of 
the people which exists)—if in such theatre 
severe taste, early hours, short performances, 
exclusion of vicious company, and of all 
drinking, should be the rule—if it were 
one where there would be no danger of disgusting 
singing, or meretricious dancing, or vile jests 
being thrown into the performance, where the 
managers would not allow nor the audience 
tolerate such viciousness and vulgarity in word or 
gesture, I think thatsuch an experiment, not given 
up on the absence of immediate success, but perse- 
vered in till it had overcome the natural prejudices 
of the religious part of the community, would by 
a valuable contribution to our knowledge of the 
way to purify and elevate one of the recreations of 
the people. I submit that at least for one great 
class of our people, and those who need recreation 
most, pure theatricals under firm control, severed 
from drinking and licentious temptations, might 
be not only painless, but healthy recreation. 
Feeling this, I the more deplore that the theatre, 
as at present existing amongst us, is one of the 
most fearfully powerful of our schools of vice.” 





THE ALBERT HALL, SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 


Tho Albert Hall of Arts and Sciences, that plea- 
sant and profitable erection which, at the cost of 
£200,000 is designed to show how nearly architec- 
ture can be brought to imitate the form of a Stras- 
burg pie, is now nearly finished, and will shortly be 
ready for opening. In form it bears some resem- 
blance to a Roman amphitheatre, although its 
material—namely, red brick faced with terra cotta 
—goes far to destroy the illusion. Still, it is only 
justice to the architect to admit that the general 
effect of his work is both pleasing and imposing. 
Its magnitude will be best indicated by giving the 
exact dimensions in figures. The long diameter of 
the outer wall is 272 feet, the short 238, the length 
between the porches 338 feet, the breadth of the 
ellipse 332 feet, and the height 135 feet. The 
interior is arranged to accommodate comfortably an 
audience of 8000, to be divided as follows :—In the 
arena, to which allusion has already been mado 
1000 can be accommodated for the musical perform- 
ances, and when the space is not occupied by a 
flower show or an industrial exhibition, |The 
amphitheatre, which rises gradually all round 
the arena under the boxes, will hold 1400 
the boxes 1100, the balcony 2500, and the gallery 
2000. The boxes have already been all subscribed 
for at £1000 each, and a great number of the single 
seats at £100, but it is calculated that between 5000 
and 6000 sittings will still be available as a source of 
revenue for carrying out the objects of the hall. The 
building is now complete both as to its outer and 
inner walls, between which, it should be mentioned, 
run vast and airy corridors for promenade as well as 
ingress and egress. The next great work will be the 
fixing in its place of the immense roof of iron and 
glass, for the purpose of which the whole interior of 
the building is at present filled with a perfect forest 
of scaffolding. This roof will be the greatest ‘‘ span”’ 
of any work of the kind yet erected, Its long 
diameter will be 219 feet 4 inches; short, 185 feet 
4inches—an immense weight, it will be said, to be 
self-sustained. As, however, the calculations have 
all been made forilead where glass is only to be used, 
there is every reason to calculate on its strength and 
durability. 

The only remarkable feature remaining to be 
noticed is the great organ, in course of erection by 
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Mr. Willis, the builder of the organ in St. George's 
Hall, Liverpool. Sir Michael Costa and Mr. 
Bowley, of the Sacred Harmonic Society, have 
promised to supervise its construction, and it is 
asserted that it will be the largest and most power- 
ful musical instrument in the world. Its dimensions 
will be 75 feet wide at base, 44 feet in depth, 60 feet 
width, and height 100 feet. There are to be 112 
stops, and the bellows are to be worked by two 
steam engines of from 6 to 8 horse-power each. It 
is expected that the whole work—building, organ, 
and approaches—will be finished so as to open 
simultaneously with the projected International 
Industrial Exhibition in 1871, and that one of the 
earliest uses to which it will be put will be the 
ceremonial distribution of the prizes which will 
arise out of those exhibitions. The entire program 
of its contemplated nses comprehends congresses 
national and international of science and art, per- 
formances of music on the grandest scale, distribu- 
tions of prizes by public bodies, art and science 
conversazioni, agricultural, horticultural, and indus- 
trial exhibitions, and the occasional display of pic- 
tures and sculpture. For this latter purpose 
there will be an immense top lighted gallery run- 
ning all round the hall. It is satisfactory to be 
able to add that, in a building which is intended to 
accommodate assemblages of 8000 persons, due care 
has been taken to provide ample facilities for 
entrance and exit. Spacious corridors surround 
each tier of boxes—each of which will have its own 
ante-room, like the great Italian theatres—and the 
amphitheatre, and will communicate with three 
large and lofty “ crush” rooms, from each of which 
there will be exits under covered porticoes, together 
with a separate exit communicating with the Royal 
Horticultural conservatory, The entrances and 
communications with the boxes can be cut from 
other parts of the building, but the entire facilities 
for ingress and egress will be most ample, being at 
the rate of one door for every 200 persons, All that 
remains now to be done is to persuade some enter- 
prising manager that he can procure an audience to 
make profitable so huge a place. 





DUBLIN AUDIENCES, 





The impromptu humour of a Dublin audience is 
an article of faith with Englishmen, But people 
having an intimate acquaintance with the Irish 
capital and theatrical customs there, take a less 
complimentary view of this native wit. According 
to awriter in the Nzpress, indecency and ruffian- 
ism characterise the Dublin gallery, rather than 
humour. And he brings the following grave 
charges against them, which go far to prove that 
in the blackguardism of its mob, Dublin certainly 
surpasses any town of the Empire. 

When a lady enters the dress circle of the 
Theatre Royal, Dublin, her ears are greeted with 
the most diabolical and abominable noises—cat- 
calls, crowings, yells, and disgusting sounds—such 
as no one who has not been in a Dublin theatre 
has ever heard or dreamed of. On looking up to 
the place whence they proceed, she is startled and 
offended by the apparition of a semicircle of 
youths, bare-headed, bare-breasted, bare-armed ; 
gesticulating like idiots; some of them with 
visible signs of intoxication, the rest mad with 
the most unreasonable and pitiable excitement 
about nothing under Heaven except that they 
loose and free for two or three hours to unbosom 
themselves of all the filth and fury of their little 
souls. Perhaps they will point at her; perhaps, 
shout at her as the “leedy in the blue dress,” 
“the noice leedy with the rad roses inher hair ;” 
perhaps, they will call out the name of the gentle- 
man beside her, coupling it with some low jest 
delivered in the thickest brogue of the Coombe or 
the Liberty. When the ballet comes on the stage 
every attitude is greeted with a shout of “ah!” 
“oh!” suggestive of ideas which do not, and are 
never intended to, enter into the minds of dancers 
or spectators. And all this is done in the hearing 
and in the presence of the rank, the fashion, the 
@el joacy, and the beauty of the second city of the 


Empire. An example of that gentlemanly feeling 
which is an instinct of the Irishman! 

Their wit is equally distinguished. There is one 
joke, and one only. If any individual happens to 
appear in the house with a headdress which is not 
black, he is peremptorily ordered to remove it. 
“Take off that white hat,” is the one witticism 
which the united energies of the denizens of the 
top gallery have succeeded in achieving for their 
own admiration, and the contempt of the rest of 
the house, 

It could hardly be expected that such indivi- 
duals, in such a state of demoniacal excitement, 
occupying their brains with the wild pursuit of 
wit, and emulating one another with such intense 
eagerness in the expression of refined and delicate 
ideas, could be in a condition the most favourable 
either for the enjoyment or the criticism of music, 
which demands so much repose of mind and ease 
of body, and so much close watchfulness. But 
music, like wit and gallantry, is with them an 
instinct. They always delight in the instrumental 
music, which they testify by keeping up a con- 
tinuous yell throughout the overtures, which (to 
reveal the depth of their appreciation) is rendered 
so loud as to prevent any instrument from being 
heard, even by the musician who performs upon 
it. They always recognise the beauty of vocal 
melody—by vehemently cheering the highest 
attainable shriek. They always show their 
admiration of artistic singing, and their clear 
understanding of the structure of music and the 
intention of the composer, by applauding the 
most familiar airs of the barrel organs—in the 
wrong place, 


THE MORMON THEATRE AN 
EMANCIPATOR. 





If the present disaffection in the Mormon Girl of 
the Period continues, Brigham Young will have 
cause to repent his liberality as 1egards the Mormon 
theatre. For the Mormon stage proves an import- 
ant emancipator of womanhood, from this simple 
circumstance—it acts as a great flirting ground. The 
Gentiles are admitted there, and young-ladydom in 
Utah exhibits an unaccountable propensity to flirt 
with the Gentiles. They are on the whole much 
better looking, and then they are not encumbered in 
the matter of wives. From a sorrespondence in the 
Chicago Tribune we learn that there are subversive, 
but on the whole healthy ‘“ goings on,” in the audi- 
torium of the theatre in Utah. The writer says :— 
‘‘ The girls call the young saints ‘ cayuses ;’ the Gen- 
tiles call them‘ yahoos.’ The poor dear things are 
very artless, and unless you have so delicate a respect 
for their helplessness as to withdraw your eyes, you 
cannot help seeing through and through them the 
same as you do through a window. Well, they 
manage to inveigle the Gentiles into an acquaintance 
through their brothers, through mutual friends, who 
are about ‘alf-and-’alf, by telegraphing on the street, 
flirting at the tabernacle or the theatre—with the 
eyes only, mind you, and that very slyly, Brigham 
once spoke to one in such a tone as to make 
her faint away, for looking from the Mormon 
pit of the theatre up to the Gentile dress- 
circle, where I suppose her lover sat. Suffice it that 


John Smith, became thus acquainted with Nabby, 
one of Brigham’s daughters, and, in course of time, 
their intercourse ripened into true love. An elope- 
ment was planned, relays of horses stationed along 
the road hence to Umtah, and about two weeks ago, 
in the latter hours of night, the streets rather 
deserted, and darkness largely prevailing, the 
adventurous swain drove slowly west with his 
buggy along South Temple-street, past the 
royal grounds, which were early closed that 
night for some reason, past Temple Block, 


and still further westward. Four or five police- 
men issued from the vicinity of the Tithing 
Office and followed the buggy. Anon a slight scuffle 
and a smothered scream were heard, and a moment 
or two after the royal carriage, with blinds drawn, 
dashed by on the gallop and whirled through the 





Eagle Gate, John Smith drove his buggy back to 


a likely young fellow, whom for variety I will call | ; 





the stable, hung round the town for a day or two, 
and then went to San Francisco. A policeman with 
‘a head on him,’ was seen occasionally, Nabby was 
locked up in the king’s castle, and that is all. It 
appears that Nabby was to meet John Smith three 
squares west of her father’s corral, and, getting into the 
buggy, they were to fly on the wings of love toa land 
of liberty. Both had evidently been watched, and 
just as the girl was entering the buggy the police 
appeared, chucked her into Brigham’s carriage, 
which was unaccountably on hand, and having thus 
effectually clipped the aforesaid wings, either from 
policy or fear, allowed Smith to go about his 
business. In former times he would undoubtedly 
have been killed without ceremony; but it would 
hardly do now, and, besides, John Smith happened 
to be connected with people who could and would 
have made some trouble had he been assassinated.” 
A recognised hunting-ground for flirtation would 
prove the most active agent in the emancipation of 
Mormon girls, and this end seems to be particularly 
well served by the Mormon Theatre, 








MISS ROSE HERSEE IN AMERICA. 





The début of Miss Hersee at New York, on 
the 18th ult.,as Aminain “La Sonnambula,” appears 
to have been brilliantly successful, Among the 
notabilities present, were Herr Grau, Strakosch, 
Brignoli, &., by whom she was warmly con- 
gratulated. All the New York journals contain 
eulogistic notices, from amongst which we extract 
the following :— 


Miss Hersee has a good stage presence and 
an excellent conception of dramatic effect. Her 
voice is pure, clear, and flexible, und remarkably 
true, as was noticeable through the whole opera. 
Even after the exhaustive labours of a first night 
before a strange audience, she maintained her 
powers and command of voice to the end; and 
was indeed better in the difficult scenes of the 
last act, down to the trying finale, than in the 
beginning. Her reception was very warm and 
enthusiastic. She was called out after every act, 
and although her début was evidently watched 
with critical attention, her success was unques- 
tionable.—New York Herald, Sept. 21st. 

This charming young artiste possesses a very 
pleasing high soprano voice, fresh and canary- 
bird-like in quality. Her execution is admirable, 
the rapid passages and staccatos being given with 
a clearness and precision that are evidence of a 
careful and judicious training, and of faithful and 
conscientious work on the part of the singer. 
The young lady made a most favourable im- 
pression on the large and ——— audience, 
and her efforts were greeted with prolonged and 
hearty applause and numerous floral offerings,— 
New York Sun, Sept. 20th. 








Tue Irauian-Oncan Nuisance.—The constantly 
increasing number of consumptive, asthmatic, and 
generally broken-winded organs, in and about the 
metropolis, seems to afford a new reason why these 
instruments of torture should either be suppressed, 
or at least placed beneath a system of strict regula- 
tions, It has been argued, we know, that if organ- 

wre | were suppressed, the servant-maids of 

ngland, whose only distraction it is supposed to 
form, would immediately give a month’s warning 
and join the class called ‘‘ unfortunate.” But there 
were morals in England before the invention of 
barrel organs, and morals there still might be even 
if barrel organs no longer existed. Moreover, 
admitting that the maintenance of barrel organs and 
the maintenance of domestic morality, or rather 
of the morality of our domestics, are closely con- 
nected, what excuse even then can there be for 
a such unsound machines as are now 
permitted to make night and day hideous in the 
streets of London? If barrel organs are still to be 
talerated, they should be made liable to inspection 
and only licensed for — performances after 
being pronounced sound. ‘There are already In- 
spectors of Nuisances in whose de t they 
might be appropriately placed.—Pall Mall Gazette. 








Norrotx Dumriines.—Make a dough with Bor- 
wick’s Gotp Mapat Baking om by A bread, with milk 
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REVIEWS. 





The Arrow. No. 1. Printed and published by R. 
Warson. Saturday, Oct. 2. 
The first number of what promises to be a weekly 
pamphlet containing 8 pages of foolscap octavo. 
Price One Penny. Apparently written by a lanatic. 








Drawing-room Operetta for Ladies. 
Music by W. 


‘* Fashion.” 
Written by L. H. F, pv Terreavx. 
C. Levey, Cramer & Co, 

This is a comic operetta suitable for representation 
in those localities where the advantage of unity of 
scene is apparent. In ladies schools at breaking-up 
time, or in families where the female members 
absorb most of the talent, it supplies a desidera- 
tum in music. We have lots of actable plays, 
but in actable operas the drawing-room fails. 
‘‘ Fashion,” we think, meets a requirement, and will 
be found to answer its purpose. It is light, gay, 
free from compromising passion (so fatal in the 
Eden of the seminaries,) and in its music has many 
pleasant qualities to recommend it. Among other 
numbers we may remark a Romance Interrompue, 
which travesties a certain class of French composi- 
tion and the lackadaisical words which usually ac- 
company songs of that order. The voices for which 
‘* Fashion” is written are 1st and 2nd soprano and 
1st and 2nd contralto; but there are other characters 
in the cast, who have talking parts and do not sing. 





Lord Byron’s Defence. In the matter of the Stowe 

Scandal. London: 1869. 

This is an anonymous brochure in verse which 
takes up the cudgels stoutly in defence of Poetry and 
Purity against slander. It is written in stanzas of 
the ** Don Juan” metre, and put into the mouth of 
the poet himself, who dates from Hades and expresses 
his opinion in very plain-spoken terms concerning 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe. Intentionally limited to a 
skit, and not pretending to import logic or proof into 
the discussion, it is terse, clever, and remarkably 
like Byron’s own writing. The author has evidently 
caught the manner as well as the spirit of the 
famous and defamed poet. He is alternately pas- 
sionate, pathetic, cynical and dreadfully abusive. 
He rollicks through all the emotions—particularly in 
the emotional calling of names—with an effusion 
altogether Byronic. The part in which the poet 
wonders who Mrs, Stowe is, and what her motive in 
traducing him can be, and regrets that he cannot 
return the outrage in the only manner permissible 
to gallantry, is in the slyest manner of ‘‘Don Juan.” 

“T can’t console her in the flesh ; I can’t 

Revisit ‘ glimpses of the moon’ to make 
Poor Mrs. Stowe unhappy; and I sha’n’t 
Leave good men in these Shades for woman’s sake; 
So Stowe may rest in peace.” 
Anon he bursts into bitter scorn :— 
“ Sweet to the blushing bride a husband’s kiss, 
Sweet to the old man dreams of youthful vigour, 
Sweet to the virgin thoughts of love’s new bliss, 
Sweet is the hope of freedom to the nigger, 
But sweeter far, in spite of public hiss, 
To H. B. 8, the ch d figure 
Her publisher will pay—game worth the candle 
For sheets befoul’d with literary scandal.” 
Then in tender fashion he alludes to his sister :— 


“My sister! thy sweet soul has pass’d away 
Where all this foul aspersion hurts thee not: 
Pure in the pure realms of eternal day 
Thy heart is free from ev'ry earthly spot. 
Of no avail the words that sland’rers say, 
The fair escutcheon of thy fame to blot. 
Curs’d be the greedy publishers who gaye 
This literary jackal to thy grave |” 


There is a neat Horatian apposition applied to Mrs, 
Stowe in the seventh stanza :— 


**Fatalis incestusque judex,’ she, 

As Horace says (I ought to change the gender) 
‘Et mulier peregrina,’ that to me 

A comfort is. My fame needs no defender. 
E’en in America I think they'll see 

The falsehoods utter’d by this base pretender, 
Who’s heaped upon me such a huge indignity 
With fatuous, foolish, feminine malignity.” 


In addition to what we have quoted, this brochure 
contains many felicitous lines, such as :— 


a h 
a 





and 

“ One’s tomb upon 
Folks write foul words; in fact there’s no denying 
There’s something very dangerous in dying.” 
The leading idea of an imitation of what Byron 
would himself be likely to say anent the Stowe dis- 
closure if he could give his feelings expression, is 
well carried out; and not the least evidence of the 
author’s acquaintance with the poet whose mouth- 
piece he is, is given in this appropriate motto to the 
pamphlet, taken from the preface to ‘ Marino 
Faliero :"— 


‘‘T know no justification, at any distance of time, 
for calumniating an historical character; surely 
truth belongs to the dead, and to the unfortunate.” 
The brochure, which is sold at sixpence, is 
adorned with two medallion portraits of Byron and 
Mrs. Stowe, the disc of the poet eclipsing that of the 
accuser. The portrait of the latter as here given is 
certainly an antidote to her story, To paraphrase 
two well-known lines we may say, 


“If to her tale some credence chance to fall, 
Look in her face and you'll forget it all.” 





PUNCH-AND-JUDY IN PARIS. 





‘Punch and Judy,” which has often been 
jocosely called the original and legitimate British 
drama, is, as everybody knows, not exclusively 
British at all, Pulcinello in Italy, gallicised into 
Polichinelle in France, affords a trace of its real 
origin. Nevertheless the British Punch has certain 
traits which give it a local exclusiveness: it is cer- 
tainly not Pulcinello, nor is it Polichinelle. It is 
acclimatised, like our British plays derived from the 
French; like our ‘ Still Waters,” and our “ Box 
and Cox.’ The version of Punch which does duty 
in Paris is wholly different from the puppet drama 
amiliar to our own street audiences. The Pall 
Mall Gazette gives a description of the ‘ very minor 
theatre” as it at present may be witnessed on the 
Paris boulevards. 
Few of our readers (says this article) who have 
visited Paris can have altogether overlooked the 
group of “ Punch’s shows” which stands conspicuous 
on the famous promenade, and faintly reflects the 
closely packed row of theatres which once adorned 
the Boulevard du Temple (popularly called ‘du 
Crime,”) and is now scattered in all directions, 
We question much, however, whether many English- 
men have stopped fairly to watca the performances 
at these little playhouses, for the select circles by 
whom they are successfully patronized have an un- 
mistakeably French aspect. When we talk of select 
circles, we do not speak unadvisedly. The circum- 
stance that the theatre isa fixture, and that im- 
mediately in front of it is a set of commodious chairs, 
enclosed within the precincts of a rope, and not 
to be occupied without the payment of two or three 
sous, at once divides the admirers of the puppet 
drama into two classes. Within the circle are seated 
family people, even ‘' genteel” fathers and mothers, 
who seek cheap recreation for their offspring in 
company of others less advanced in the social 
scale. Without the circle stands an assembly as 
promiscuous as that which witnesses the rough 
pleasantries of the London Punch. The distinction 
between classes is, however, levelled to some extent 
by a sort of poll-tax. Between the acts of the per- 
formance a tin box goes round for the benefit of the 
musicians, and to this the exclusive and the excluded 
are alike expected to contribute. 
The London visitor to Paris may spend an after- 
noon worse than in witnessing the performances at 
these little shows, which are about half a dozen in 
number, and all of which, as they stand within afew 
yards of each other, may be *‘ done” is rather more 
than a couple of hours, at a cost, with extras, of say 
eighteenpence English. They are sufficiently like 
and unlike our Punch to interest every inquirer who 
takes interest in the amusements of the unsophis- 
ticated people. 
One of the theatres, called, if we recollect right, 
the Théaétre Bambochino, stands apart fromthe rest, 
as the performance is by real puppets or marionettes, 





“ The prurient always will traduce the pure,” 


———— 


from the top. These not only go through the feats 
of the London Fantoccini, tossing and catching balls, 
falling to pieces and coming together again, amoking 
pipes, and so on, but they act a regular comedictta, 
This is a puppet-show in the strict sense of the word, 

belonging to the same category as the marionette 

entertainment with which Mr, Simpson yainly sought 
to win popular favour, and having its co-relative in 

the Fantoccini. 

But though the Théftre Bambochino ia much 

smarter than its neighbours, though its proscenium 

is brighter and its company is better dressed, it is 

far less characteristic than the other playhouses, 

bearing the several names of Bobino, Gringalet, &c., 

which look humble in its presence, and the actors in 

which are managed precisely after the manner of our 

Punch. One does not willingly run the risk of telling 

people what they already know, and of being voted a 

“bore” in consequence, but perhaps some of our 

more stately readers may not be aware that the 

figures which appear in the common Punch’s show 

are, in fact, gloves peculiarly fashioned. Into the 

wooden head, which is hollow, the middle finger of 

the performer is inserted, two other fingers are put 

into the sleeves, and the dress serves as a covering 

for the hand. As the hands of the performer, like 

those of less gifted persons, are only two in number, 

the Punch drama, in this particular resembling the 

Greek tragedy before Sophocles, does not admit the 

simultaneous appearance of more than two characters 

—that is to say, living characters, for the row of 

corpses produced by the cudgel of the murderous 

droll has ceased to require manipulation, 

By figures managed on this principle the Punch- 

play of the French school is acted, And the moral, 

or rather immoral, tendency of the performance is 

precisely the same in Parisand London. The funny 

personage is a bold defier of the laws, who quarrels 

with every one he meets, is at perpetual war with 

the gendarmes, generally beats his victims to death, 

and in the end remains victorious. Here, however, 

comes a difference. In the English show the 
personage we have just described is Punch 
himself, whereas in the French show he is a 
character whose costume does not differ mate- 

rially from that of the rest, the veritable Punch 
taking no part in the action of the play, but merely 
appearing to speak the prologue and the epilogue, 
soliciting patronage, and thanking for favours 
received. In one of the shows an effort is made to 

give more importance to the introduction. Punch, 
his wife, and his child rise first in gay attire, after- 
wards in their night clothes, and are followed bya 
troop of grotesque musicians, but their eccentricities 
have nothing to do with the drama. 

Another point of diversity between the English 
and the French institution is this, that whereas our 
Punch drama, is properly acted to the end, remains 
essentially the same in spite of interpolations, the 
French plays in the different shows, though they 
have a common tendency, are by no means identical. 
Frequent knocks on the head occur in them all, but 
the vicissitudes of Gringalet in the theatre that bears 
his name are no mere repetition of the adventures 
of the ribald in his neighbourhood. Sometimes a 
romantic tinge is given to the story of vulgar brawl. 
A changing scene discovers a sea with what are 
technically called “ profile’ waves, and on the 
shore stands a prison, from which a wondrous escape 
is effected. Sometimes a fantastic element is intro- 
duced. A cudgel, not held by visible hands, is no 
sooner struck down by the defiant profligate than 
another, and then another rises in its place, the 
series terminating with a colossal weapon, larger 
than all its predecessors, 








Hottowar’s Pitis.—Though these priceless treasures have 
many competitors for fame, they have no equals for supplying 
the young and delicate with a simple, safe, strengthening, and 
purifying aperient. Holloway’s medicine is composed of the 
purest balsams, untainted by @ trace of any element which 
could by possibility be obnoxious to the most tender organiza- 
tion, This commanding quality makes these Pills most admir- 
ably adapted to all the complaints peculiar to females, at any 
age and under all circumstances. Holloway's 
Cleanses both the solids and fluids which form the human body, 
and removes from every organ the very essence of disease, which 
consists in the circulation of fuul, or the excess or paucity of 





complete in all their limbs, and worked by strings 





pure, blood to the various corporeal strugtures, 
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Malle. Christine Nilsson 
will sing at EXETER HALL, 
Oct. 20, Nov. 20, Dec. 1 & 15. 

Malle. Christine eae 
EDINBURGH, Oct. 


Malle. Christine ited! 
NEWCASTLE, Oct. 11. 


Malle. ‘Isson, 


Christine Nilsson, 
MANCHESTER, Oct. 12 & 14. 


Malle. Christine Nilsson, 
SCARBOROUGH, Oct. 15. 


Christine Nilsson, 
BRADFORD, Oct. 18. 


Malle. Christine Nilsson, 
EXETER HALL, Oct. 20, 


Malle. Christine Nilsson, 


BATH, Oct, 22. 


Malle. Chris 


Christine Nilsson, 
CHELTENHAM, Oct. 23. 


Malle. Christine Nilsson, 
LEAMINGTON, Oct. 26. 


Malle. Christine Nilsson, 
SOUTHSEA, Oct. 28. 


Malle. Christine Nilsson, 
SOUTHAMPTON, Oct. 29. 

Malle. Cheristine Tilenam, 
BRIGHTON, Oct. 


Malle. C hristine Nilsson, 
OXFORD, Nov. 1. 


Madlle. Christine 
LEEDS, Nov. 3 & 4. 


Mdlle. Christine Nilsson, 
CHESTER, Nov. 5. 


Malle. Christine 
DUBLIN, Nov. 8 & 9. 


Malle. Christine Nilsson, 

_ BELFAST, Nov. 11. 

Malle. Christine Nilsson, 
DUBL IN, Nov. 13. 


Malle. Christine Nilsson, 
BIRMINGHAM, Nov. 16 & 17. 


Malle. Christine Nilsson, 
PRESTON, Nov. 18. 


Malle. C hristine Nilsson’s 
CONCERT ‘TOUR. — Future 
dates will be duly announced. 


201, Recent Srreer, Lonpvon, 
Oct. 8th, 1869. 
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Nilsson, 











| | | AL ACADEMY of MUSIC.—It is proposed 
to perpetuate the memory of the late Mr. CHARLES 
| LUCAS, and the valuable services he rendered to the above 
| Institution in his various offices of Principal, Conductor, Pro- 
| fessor of Composition and Violoncello, by instituting a Prize of 
a GOLD MEDAL, to be given annually to the beat Student in 
Composition, 
The following Subscriptions have been received, in addition to 
those already announced :— 











£s. d. £8. d. 
Davison, J. H. Esq... 1 1 0) Littleton, A. H., Esq. 1 0 
Davison, W. D., Esq. 1 1 0O| Macirone, MissC.A. 1 1 0 
Deacon, ff. C. , Eaq. « 1 1 0| Nicholson, Miss (Ro- 
| Ella, “if MG. cccsce 2 6 SO Chester) .... sce. 010 0 
| Goldschmidt, 0. ..... 1 1 0] Oliphant, T., Esq. .. 1 1 0 
Goldschmidt, Mdme. Potter, Cipla, Esq. 5 5 0 
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MARRIAGE. 

Oct, 5th, as St. Gabriel's, Warwick-square, 8.W., with choral 
service, Albert M. Hirschfeld, to Jane Anna, third daughter of 
the late Robert Jewell, Esq., of 20, Cork-street, Burlington- 
gardens. 





Ghe Orchestra, 
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It is requested that in future all communica. 
tions for the Editor be addressed to 55, King- 
street, Regent-street, W. 
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Chang is in the United States. 





Two new musical journals have been born in Italy: 
one at Rome called Palestrina and devoted to church 
music, the other at Turin called Figaro. 





Mrs. Wyld died suddenly last week at Ealing, from 
disease of the heart. The lady (Miss Vining) was 
some time since a favourite at the Surrey. 





“‘ Rheingold” has been definitely produced—the 
public rehearsal counting for nothing. It took two 
hours and a half without entr’actes, and produced no 
effect whatever, 











A version of the “‘ Drame de la ruc de la Paix” is 
being adapted into English for the Gaiety Theatre 
(not the Gaité theatre, as the Atheneum states). 





A volume of poetry by Mr. A. T. Teetjen is in the 
press, and will appear shortly. The book will take 
its title from the first series of peems—“ Fruit from 
Devon.” 





Tom Thumb and his party advertised their 
performances in San Francisco by means of posters 
in Chinese as well as English. In two weeks they 
took 15,000 dols. in gold. 





According to Figaro, M. Hervé, the composer of 
many popular musical burlesques, is engaged at the 
Lyceum to play Chilpéric in English. He is to 
receive, Says the same authority, a thousand francs 
a night. 





M. Alfred Beaumont, who at one time held the 
post of director of the Opera Comique, has died at 
Caen. He succeeded M. Nestor Roqueplan, and pre- 
ceeded M. Emile Perren’s second occupancy of the 
opera house. 





The material loss caused by the destruction of the 
Dresden theatre is estimated at a million of thalers. 
A provisional edifice will be forthwith built for the 
regular performances which commence in the second 
week in November. 





Mr. Benedict’s ‘‘ S. Cecilia ’’ will be performed in 
Hamburgh with orchestra and chorus about the 
beginning of January. It is provable that the 
cantata will also be done in Paris, but not before 
the end of next year. 





The Rev. Edward Moore's celebrated Tragedy of 
the ‘‘ Gamester,” is in rehearsal at the Holborn, and 
is tobe produced shortly. Mr. Barry Sullivan of 
course, will be the Beverly; Mrs. Hermann Vezin, 
Mrs. Beverly; Mr. J. C. Cowper Stukely; and Mr. 
W. H. Stephens, Jarvis. 





Covent Garden will open on Boxing-night under 
the direction of Mr. A. Harris. The vaudeville of 
“The Swiss Cottage” will be the first of the 
evening’s entertainments. For this Julia Mathews 
has been engaged. The lady will also appear in the 
opening portion of the pantomime, which will be 
from the hand of Mr. Byron. Mr. W. Morgan and 
Mr. Aynsley Cook will also appear in the operetta. 





The latest profession thrown open to the sex 
championed by Mr. Mill, is that of jumping. An 
agile female jumper appears to realize money 
rapidly. Miss Katie Murphy, who is distinguishing 
herself in a certain way in Dorchester, Mass., recently 
won 360 dols. at a jumping match, having jumped 
eleven feet two and one-half inches to ten feet nine 
inches leaped by a young man named Michael 
Flynn. 





La France Musicale publishes the following 
authentic list of London theatres which have been 
burnt down within a century :— 


‘* Hay-Market, 1778; Asthley, 1794; Surrey, 1805; 
Covent-Garden, 1808; Drury-Lane, 1809; ‘Amphi- 
théaitre d’Asthley, ‘1830 ; Argyle-Bows, 1830; 
Lyceum, 1831; Amphithéatre dAsthley, 1841; 
Théatre- Olympique, 1849; Islington-Cireus, 1853; 
Covent Garden, 1856; Pavillon, 1856 ; Surrey: 
Garden, 1865 ; Thédtre de Sa Majesté, 1867.” 





An inquest was held on Monday to inquire into 
the death of Charles Wallis, who had been a scene- 
shifter at the Britannia Theatre, and who fell from 
the “flies” on Friday night last while in a state of 
intoxication. The deceased, when picked up, was 
found to have his skull fractured. After a great deal 
of evidence a verdict was returned to the effect that 
death was caused by a fall occasioned whilst the 
deceased was in a state of intoxication. 





The boldest and most scientific feat yet performed 
at Niagara is promised before the season closes, by a 
daring fellow, who proposes to cross the river with- 
out the employment of any such safe-guard as an 
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« undershot ” velocipede, and, in fact, he will even 
dispense with the rope. This new miracle, who, we 
presume, will claim the distinction of the ‘‘ Canadian 
Sinbad,” designs taking an aérial flight across the 
chasm on wings; and as wild as such an attempt 
would seem, we can state as a positive fact, that the 
apparatus is now being constructed in this city for 
that purpose. 





A lapsus calami in the Daily News report of ‘‘ Lost 
at Sea”’ produces a queer effect. It must be remem- 
bered that the hero of the play is named Walter 
Coram. 

Finally a photograph of the real Walter Maynard, 
found among his luggage, reveals the awkward fact 
that the mysterious lodger at Jessop’s is no other 
than that gentleman. 

What? our old friend the ‘ Enterprising Impres- 
ario!”? Que diable vient-il faire dans cette galére? 





The most remarkable musical event of late in 
New York has been the début of Miss Rose Hersee 
at the French theatre in ‘‘ La Sonnambula,” as re- 
ported elsewhere, and the production of ‘* Mari- 
tana.” Miss Rose Hersee pleased at once by her 
graceful, girlish manner and appearance, her fresh, 
bright voice, and her artistic conception. In the 
excess of their satisfaction the critics go so far as 
to congratulate her on the fact that her blond hair 
is real. 





It is stated that when the manager of the Theatre 
at Turin was about to put on the stage a representa- 
tion of the story of the Nun of Cracow, the young 
men of the city went to him and declared that not 
one of them would attend his house again if the 
objectionable piece was not withdrawn which was 
accordingly done. This wholesome indignation is 
attributed entirely to the influence of Don Bosco, 
who has under his direction the oratory of 8. 
Francis of Sales with its sodalities of young men. 
The oratory has more then 5000 members among 
the junior laymen, and not one of Don Bosco’s 
spiritual children has ever been known to fall away 
from the true religion. 





A violent hurricane has devastated the Boston 
Coliseum, reducing the organ to a complete wreck. 
No one was in the building save the watchman, who 
escaped unhurt. A few moments previous to the 
falling of the roof several ladies and gentlemen 
were near the organ, but the creaking of the massive 
timbers, and the persuasion of the watchman in- 
duced them to retire. The cost of the lumber used 
in building the Coliseum was 66,000 dollars. A large 
portion of the boards are now unfit for anything but 
firewood. Photographers and artists have already 
issued pictures of the ‘‘Coliseum Ruins.”” We learn 
that the building will immediately be put in condition 
to accommodate the concerts advertised to take place 
therein. 





If any of our readers feel curious to know the com- 
plimentary things said to M. Fétis when the King of 
Belgium made him grand officer of the order 
Leopold, here is the rescrit accompanying the pro- 
motion :—* Voulant donner a M. Fétis, notre maitre 
de chapelle, directeur au Conservatoire royal de 
musique de Bruxelles, membre de la classe des 
beaux-arts de l’Académie royale de Belgique, un 
nouveau témoignage de notre haute satisfaction pour 
le talent éminent qu’il ne césse de manifester dans 
la direction du Conservatoire, et récompenser les 
services signalés qu’il a rendus 4 l’art musical par 
ses nombreux et remarquables travaux, il est promu 
au grade de grand officier de notre ordre royal de 
Léopold.” 





A correspondent of the Era gives a cheering 
description of a performance of ‘‘ Hamlet,” which he 
lately witnessed in one of the leading cities of the 
West of England. The tragedy was sustained by 
what the bills called a double company, but what the 
correspondent suggests should be called a doubling 
company. One female took the characters of Mar- 
cellus, Guildenstern, Player Queen, and Osric ; 
another took Bernardo and Horatio, during the 
Churchyard Scene. As to the men, one was Horatio, 


persisted in calling her son Hamlvut, and Laértes was 
disguised in liquor. 


then as Rosencrantz, spoke the prologue, and was 
Lucianus in the Play Scene, was Second Gravedigger, 
and then Horatio again. The Ghost, First Player, 
and Priest were got through by another, Polonius and 
First Gravedigger by another. Queen Gertrude 





It is often plaintively asserted that the present 
age is not an age of faith—of blind, trustful, and 
beautiful faith. In opposition to which complaint 
let us remark that the project is once more revived 
of turning the old Colosseum, Regent’s Park, into 
an opera house. According to this plan there will 
be five principal entrances, and five tiers of boxes ; 
and to render the corridors more attractive as a 
lounge between the acts they will be adapted for the 
exhibition of pictures, which will be received, if 
desired, for sale. An important feature of the 
scheme is an underground communication between 
the new opera-house and the Metropolitan Railway. 
The scheme altogether is so Arcadian that it ought 
to be scored to the credit of a generation so often 
accused of lack of hopefulness and depth of- guile. 





We recommend to composers, as subject for an 
original oratorio, the following novel excerpt from 
Biblical history, quoted by the Rev. F. C. Routledge, 
inspector of schools, in a report to the Committee of 
Council on Education, as having been literally 
written by an otherwise shrewd and clever boy as a 
Life of David :—‘‘ David was the son of Saul, and 
when he was quite young he could play upon the 
harp ; when his father was in trouble he used to send 
for his son. But above when Beltshazzar were 
having a large feast there were an hand upon the 
wall, and Beltshazzar were afraid, but he called for 
his physicians together, so as he would get to know 
what the handwriting was. But they could not tell 
him, so then he said he would give any man a new 
suit of clothes that could tell him. 5o then he sent 
for David and David told him.” 





Mr. Arthur Matthison’s new play, on the subject 
of ‘* Enoch Arden,” has been brought out at Booth’s 
Theatre New York. Mr. Theodore Hamilton enacts 
Enoch, Mr. Matthison Philip Ray, and Miss Blanche 
de Bar Annie Leigh. Tennyson has sent to Mr. 
Edwin Booth the subjoined letter, in reference to 
the recent production of ‘Enoch Arden” at that 
theatre :— 


Buackpown, Hastemenrg, Sept, 9th, 1869. 
Dear §S1r,—I have just heard from Mr. Arthur 
Matthison of the success that has attended your 
production of ‘Enoch Arden” at your theatre in 
New York, and I have received Mr. Winter's critique 
upon it. Ithink it is hardly necessary for me to 
say how much gratified I am by the account of the 
success which has attended your spirited efforts in 
bringing out this drama. Iam, Sir, your obliged 
and faithful servant. 

A. TEnnyson. 
Edwin Booth, Twenty-third Sweet, N. Y. 
A letter, of similar purport, has been addressed by 
Tennyson to Mr. Arthur Matthison, by whom these 
topics were especially brought to his notice. 





In the speech on the shortcomings and positive 


for the Polytechnic Institution in Regent-street, it 
is undoubtedly a highly moral, upright, instructive 
and delightful place of recreation (though the 
pleasures are a little too ecstatic to partake of more 
than thrice a week or so); and the most dipso- 


maniacal sybarite could scarcely intoxicate himself 
upon the pallid beer and pre-Adamite buns w 


hich 
there do duty for refreshment, ; 





The animal and vegetable existences of the New 
World differ largely from those of the Old. For 
instance our American friends are badly off for 
singing birds, but on the other hand they aro 
wealthy in other forms of life to which we are stran- 
gers. Therefore the Poet’s eye over there takes in 
a different range of objects, and receives local im- 
pressions of a distinctive kind. And when our own 
poetic products are exported to that country, they 
require to be adapted to fit the local veracities. It is 
this necessity which presentsTennyson’s lyric, ‘‘ The 
rain was over, the poet arose,” in the following 
eloquent form, enshrined in the pages of the Boston 
Folio :— 
His supper was over. The boy went out; 

He passed through the yard and over the atile. 
The big dog barked as he went along 

And followed the urchin more than a mile; 
He sat him down on a hickory log 

And whistled a lively tune, this boy, 
Which took the ear of the barking dog 

And he wagged his tail for joy. 
The straddlebug stopped from pinching the fly, 

The toad in his hole stood still, 
The bobolink heard with a tear in his eye 

And an angle-worm in his bill ; 
The grasshopper said—‘‘I know that air, 

But I cannot whistle it so, 
The tune of the man with no hair on his head 

On the place where the hair used to grow |” 





The Marshall-Addison controversy on the trickery 
of spiritualists and anti-spiritualists, receives an 
addition in the form of a letter corroborative of Mr. 
Addison’s story from Mr, J. L. Toole, 


S1r,—I have been asked to add my testimony to 
Mr. Addison’s respecting what took place at the 
séance some four years ago at the Marshalls. No 
names were correctly given, nor did the table move. 
The spirits asserted I was in some way a relative of 
Queen Elizabeth, but this I donot believe. The 
Marshalls tried to frighten me with some ghost 
stories, and I in return tried to frighten them. I 
am pleased to hear I succeeded; they did not, 
The younger Mrs. Marshall I saw distinctly endea- 
vouring to write on a piece of paper on the floor with 
a pencil between her toes. The whole thing was 
a gross imposition, and I am surprised to hear of 
people being so foolish as to imagine that tricks 
whichare only worthy of the meanest conjuror should 
be produced by spiritual agency.—Yours, &c., 

J. T. Toous, 

Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, Sept. 27. 

The “ relative of Queen Elizabeth ’’ must be accepted, 
we suppose, as a bit of ‘‘ gag’? on Mr. Toole’s part ; 
unless the spirits were joking, and they are gene- 
rally too stupid for that. With this jest the dis- 
cussion may best end. We wish the tendency of 
spiritualism were equally jocular as regards its 
result on the minds of many hundred gullible men 
and women, 





evils of the stage, which the Rev. J. Erskine Clarke 
delivered at the Church Congress in Liverpool, and 
which we report elsewhere, the speaker, otherwise 
able, tolerant and fair, appears to have run against 
anamazingchimera. He assumes (and all his argu- 
ment is founded on that assumption) that the stage 
is ruined by drunkenness. Drunkenness leads to 
disgusting singing, meretricious dancing, vile jests, 
and soon. He would support the theatre, but he 
would have it conducted on such principles as govern 
the Polytechnic Institution, and exclude drinking ! 


entered a theatre in his life. 





Surely, surely, the Rev. J. Erskine Clarke has never 
For of what class of 
theatre can he possibly speak, where this immoderate 
drinking goes on, with such awful results? (Nota 
bene, he is not speaking of music-halls, but of the 
drama proper.) All people who do go to theatres 
know that no habitual drinking is possible in these 
places ; and not even the liveliest imagination could 
invest with alcoholic danger the lemonade and 
gingerbeer which perambulate pit and gallery. As 


An illustration of the system by which the stunted 
and puffy-faced boys collectively called German 
bands, are brought over to this country, and the 
method by which they are remunerated, was given 
at the Doncaster police court on Wednesday. 
Henry Schmitzer, one of a German band travelling 
about the country, was brought up in custody 
charged with embezzling the sum of £12 10s., 
the property of his employer, Peter Eikel, also 
a German. The case was a somewhat remark- 
able one. About nine months ago the prosecutor 
made an engagement with the prisoner for a 
party of musicians, four boys and four girls, to come 
over from Germany to England, the terms being 
that the prisoner, who was to act as foreman, 
should receive 25 per cent. of the gross earnings, 
that the parents of the children should be paid 
something (rather a vague way of putting it) on the 
return of the party to Germany at the expiration of 
twelve months, and that the prosecutor should take 
the whole of the earnings, save the 25 per cent. 
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deducted by prisoner to maintain the party (prisoner 
included) in food, clothing, and lodgings during 
their stay in England. For the last fifteen weeks 
the prisoner, with the four boys, had been playing 
at a Liverpool casino, for which they received in 
all £29 14s. In the mean time, the girls were starring 
it in the south of England somewhere, and it was 
arranged that the whole party should meet at Don 
caster on Friday last. They did so, and the manager 
had a reckoning with his steward, from which it 
appeared, according to the prisoner's own state- 
ment, that a sum of £12 10s. was due to his master. 
The money was not then paid over, and the next 
morning, the prisoner had decamped, having taken 
an early train for Liverpool. A telegram was sent 
after him, and he was apprehended just as he was 
about to embark on board a vessel bound for America, 
whither he had taken his passage. He pleaded 
guilty to the charge, and was committed to Wake- 
field for two months’ imprisonment with hard 
labour. 





The increase of theatres in London promises at 
all events to benefit the managers of existing houses. 
Competition thus far is an actual, advantage, and 
for this reason. Until new theatres began to spring 
up in every direction, the real monopolists were the 
landlords. They only let the theatres on a short 
term, and the moment a manager began to do well, 
they ran up his rent, and the expense of maintaining 
a house became enormous. According to some 
statistics quoted by Mr. Moy Thomas in a con- 
temporary from Mr, Hollingshead’s Parliamentary 
evidence in 1866, rentals sometimes mount inor- 
dinately. Thus that of the Princess's Theatre, until 
the year 1841, was £1200 a year; in 1848 it went 
up to £1800; in 1851 to £3000 a year; in 1862 to 
£3800 a year; while in 1863 the manager paid for 
it no less than £4000 a year, or more than twice the 
rent of the same building sixteen years before. 
Bimilar facts were stated with regard to the Lyceum. 
In 1844 this theatre was let for £2000 a year; in 
1846, for £2500; and in 1863, for £4000 a year. 
Drury-lane was let in 1860 for £4500 a year to Mr. 
E. T. Smith, who sold his lease for a premium 
of £6000 to Messrs. Falconer and Chatterton. In 
short the more prosperous an individual manager 
showed himself, the more freely he was bled by the 
landiord, who did not pause to reflect that the 
prestige of a house is due to the ability of the 
manager. In one case this rapacity overreached 
itself, as Mr. Thomas points out. Mr. Phelps was 
80 squeezed at Sadlers’ Wells (where he was doing 
excellently) that he had to close his managerial 
career, and down fell the theatre from its high 
position the moment he vacated it, But at last, 
with the multiplication of theatres the landlords 
are being brought to terms; and in the latest 
instance—that of the new theatre building for Miss 
Oliver in the Strand, a long lease has been secured. 





Spiritualism requires its special tradesmen, just as 
other callings require theirs, The spirits are no 
more independent of patent upholstery than the 
conjurer is independent of peculiar apparatus, or the 
sailor of the shipwright and cordage maker. Messrs. 
Hampton and Sons, the cabinet makers write thus 
to a daily paper, dating Monday: ‘‘ We were yester- 
day favoured with a visit from a gentleman who 
inquired ‘if we made the magical revolving tables ?” 
Our assistant introduced some with revolving tops, 
but was told, ‘these were not the sort required; 
could we not make one to revolve altogether, the 
same as Spiritualists use, as it was required for that 
purpose?’ We are not in the habit of refusing orders 
connected with our business, and occasionally the 
articles ordered seem rather strange, but in this 
instance we need hardly say we declined with 
thanks.” Mr. W. G. Faulkner, an instrument 
maker, of Endell-street, also states that for many 
years he used to have a large sale for spirit-rapping 
magnets, and batteries expressly made for conceal- 
ment under the floor, in cupboards, under tables, and 
even for the interior of the centre support of large 
round tables and boxes. He has supplied to the 
same parties quantities of prepared wire to be placed 
under the carpets and oilcloth, or under the wains- 





cot and gilt beading around ceilings and rooms; in| 


fact, for every conceivable place. All these obvi- 
ously were used for spirit-rapping, and the connec- 
tion to each rapper and battery was to be made by 
means of a small button, like those used for tele- 
graphic bell-ringing purposes, or by means of a brass- 
headed or other nail under the carpet at particular 
patterns known to the spiritualist. Mr. Faulkner 
once supplied all these in considerable numbers, 
but of late years the demand has ceased, owing, he 
thinks, to the march of intellect which has exposed 
the imposition. The rappers, when carefully placed, 
are calculated to mislead the most wary. Then 
there are spirit-rapping magnets and batteries con- 
structed expressly for the pocket, and, of course, 
these will rap at any part of the room. He also 
made drums and bells which will beat and ring at 
command; but these two latter are not so frequently 
used as the magnets are, because they are too easily 
detected. Mr. Faulkner is very virtuous in de- 
nouncing the imposition now ; but by his own con- 
fession he went on aiding it and profiting by it, so 
long as the orders came in. 





BOTTOM AND BOUCICAULT. 





Mr. Boucicault has received a delicious snub from 
the Princess of Wales. That gentle lady is not 
ordinarily given to snubbing anybody —even intrusive 
people who may be expected to cause her more 
inconvenience than amusement; so that if Mr. 
Boucicault has met a harder fate than others, it 
must be set down either to his exceptional intru- 
sion (for he of all men ought to know better), or 
else to a certain unconscious aggravation the snub 
took in passing through the hands of the officials 
about her Royal Highness. Anyhow this is the 
story. When the Prince and Princess announced 
their intention of being present at the production of 
** Lost at Sea” on Saturday, Mr. Boucicault had the 
mingled vanity and assurance to prepare her Royal 
Highness for the realistic terrors of his and Mr. 
Byron’s drama. He sent ‘ respectfully apprising 
the Prince that it contained a scene somewhat more 
startling than usual, and that he should be grieved 
if it were to cause any pain or uneasiness to the 
Princess in her delicate state of health.” This 
usurpation of the prerogative of the medical man 
was a little too much, even for the habitual 
good-nature of Princess Alexandra; and she could 
not forbear a gentle snub. Mr. Boucicault was in- 
formed in reply that the Princess had made up her 
mind to be amused, not to be frightened by the 
drama. Amused, Mr. Boucicault. That lesson was 
needed by you. Your sensation terrors provoke just 
that emotion, and none other. Your paint-pot pathos 
and lime-lit loves, and all your realism of cardboard 
and fireworks and cunningly adjusted flats, have just 
this merit; they make us laugh. We go to see a 
Boucicaultian play prepared to laugh, and we know 
we shall laugh. Meanwhile the great dramatist 
himself, sublime in the consciousness of his own 
intense power of harrowing up our souls, stands at 
the wings murmuring, ‘‘ Ha! am I not terrible? 
Do I not fascinate them? Are they not thrilling, 
trembling, shaking in their shoes? Is it not too 
dreadful this, my work, for women in delicate health, 
and people of sensitive nerves, and aged invalids, and 
persons suffering from pains in the back, lumbago, 
sciatica, rheumatism, neuralgia, baldness, toothache, 
loss of memory and dimness of sight? Hah!” 
But the Princess only laughs. Poor Mr. Boucicault! 

There is much force in the comparison which a 
contemporary applies to this terrible playwright, 
who has such a fear lest his work should frighten 
the ladies. That comparison is Bottom the Weaver, 
Bottom was engaged at a certain Court to present a 
realistic drama before the Duke and Duchess of 
Athens. But Bottom was so afraid that the reality 
of the impersonation would terrify the ladies of the 
Court (and incontinently lead to his own suspension 
per col.), that he must needs forewarn and explain, 
“God shield us!” cries Bottom, impressed with 
naturalness in histrionics, ‘a lion among ladies is 
a most dreadful thing; for there is not a more 
fearful wild-fowl than your lion living.” So he 
proposes that the lion shall reassure the ladies, 





saying ‘* Ladies, or fair ladies, I would wish you, or 
I would request you, or I would entreat you, not to 
fear, not to tremble....If you think I come hither 
as a lion, it were pity of my life: no, Iam no such 
thing; I am aman asother menare.’”’ And Bottom 
suggests further that the drawing of a sword be left 
out, ‘* which the ladies cannot abide.” 

Mr. Boucicault is certainly like Bottom. Bottom’s 
play was intensely realistic ; there was a real Moon, 
represented with a lantern, and a bush of thorns; 
and a real Wall presented by a gentleman with some 
plaster, loam, and roughcast about him, to repre- 
sent wall; and a real Lion; and no end to 
the realities. And the intense naturalness of 
it was vividly impressed upon Bottom and his 
friends. And they thought it a grand play, and 
themselves irresistible artists. And Bottom was 
ready to play any number of parts, just as Mr. Bou- 
cicault is ready to write any number of dramas—to 
keep all London supplied. And when the great 
piece came off, it ended by the Duke and Duchess 
and all the lords and ladies laughing at it and 
chaffing it hideously. They were not frightened at 
Bou—we mean Bottom. Not a bit. In fact, a 
certain Queen Hippolyta summed up her opinion of 
the piece in a succinct critique. The critique ran 
thus :—* This is the silliest stuff that ever I heard.” 

The Princess of Wales could hardly apply such 
terms to ‘‘ Lost at Sea’’ before she had seen that 
wonderful play. It would perhaps be unfair to 
assume she thought so afterwards. The most appli- 
cable criticism on plays of the Boucicault order, 
bounded by ‘* Formosa” on one side and * Lost at 
Sea” on the other, is that bestowed on Bottom’s 
piece by Duke Theseus, 

“ This palpable gross play hath well beguiled 
The heavy gait of night.” 

That is just what such dramas are, and this is the end 
they serve. To claim for them any absorbing fascina- 
tion or any dread-inspiring power such as appertain 
to the high works of dramatic literature, is to deserve 
the snub which our friend Boucicault received. 
Probably though this gifted playwright intends to 
apportion his works into various genera. Just as 
* Formosa” was first of a series of ‘* Plays not to be 
witnessed by young persons of the female sex,’ so 
‘Lost at Sea” may be first of a series of ‘ Plays 
terrifying to married ladies in delicate health.” We 
may perhaps hear next of an order of ‘ Plays 
unsuited to old gentlemen and people with freckled 
complexions.” In short Mr. Boucicault seems 
determined to inaugurate various orders of pieces 
fatal to some class of the community or other. We 
wonder, after his snub, he does not announce that 
‘he has opened this thoroughfare and means to keep 
it open.” 





THE REQUIEM TWEEDLE-DUM AND 
TWEEDLE-DEE. 





The redoubtable conflict between Handel and 
Bononcini on the point of worth and precedence was 
settled by the famous epigram of Dean Swift; it 
was simply a question of tweedle-dum and tweedle- 
dee: and with regard to the disputed movements of 
Mozart’s requiem, with the exception of the single 
movement of the Benedictus, it cames to no other 
than the consideration of so much mediocre writing. 
Whether it be the tweedle-dum,of Mozart or the 
tweedle-dee of Siissmayer is really a matter of no 
interest. After hearing the superb and sublime Agnus 
Dei in the Gregorian Mass, as it is called—No. 3 in 
the Novello edition—what musician is there who 
would care to defend Mozart’s title to the Agnus Det 
inthe Requiem? ‘The one no other composer could 
have imagined: Mozart alone is the only being that 
ever lived who gave birth to such thoughts and to such 
modes of expressing them. The Requiem Agnus is 
so mis-shapen, so loose and undetermined, so 
wanting in strength and life of rhythm as to put 
out of question any serious argument as to its origin. 
Any decently educated school-boy might have 
written the Hostias, Lacrymosa, Sanctus, and Agnus 
Dei; and the marvel is that so many commonly 
esteemed critics should have fumed and fussed over 
such nonentities. At times Mozart wrote carelessly 
in his church work—work he was rarely if ever paid 
for—but for the Requiem he was paid, and so far as 
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he finished it, he did his very best. He wrote slowly, 
thoughtfully, and with the utmost desire to make a 
grand and noble Church Service. Surely he never 
would have sent out as his last the worst Sanctus 
ever permitted to proceed from his pen. The day 
will come when it will be thrust out from the Requiem, 
and the grand and marvellous Agnus from the Mass 
No. 3—the true work of Mozart—must take its place, 
All the world knows that Mozart made the Sanctusin D 
major of the Mass No. 6 (Novello’s edition) a much 
finer Sanctus than that now used in the Reqniem, andit 
cannot be doing any injury to Mozart to get rid of 
a doubtful movement, readily and satisfactorily, 
by taking a noble Sanctus universally admitted 
to be the work of the great master. The Hostias 
and the Lacrymosa should be removed because 
Siissmayer has claimed them, and because they 
suit Siissmayer much better than they do Mozart, 
However good for Siissmayer, they are poor 
and mean for Mozart, and the words should be 
reset from some perfect specimens of this good and 
incomparable craftsman in his art. The wonder 
is how any doubt should have arisen at all. Marz, 
a queer muddle-headed theorist and a miserable 
composer, considered the Agnus Dei as angelic 
and altogether divine. Oulibicheff remarks, that 
it opens with solemn grandeur and promises to 
surpass in sublimity every Sanctus Mozart had 
previously composed. Rochlitz runs with perfect 
rhodomontade, imagining that by the use of the 
famous C natural in the bass the composer in- 
tended to portray the immeasurable fullness of 
eternity: and of the horrid Agnus Dei he says 
there is an expression noble, touching, and pas- 
sionate. Seyfried remained in a half-and-half state 
of mind, and conceived Siissmayer to have worked 
from sketches by Mozart, But Siissmayer had 
written eighteen operas and a mass which had 
passed as Mozart’s work (No, 7 in B flat), and 
there is nothing in the four movements of the 
Requiem we have been noticing but what the com- 
poser of this Mass in B flat might have easily 
managed to put together. Siissmayer gave his word 
to the public fairly and honestly on the point, and 
Stadler believed him. It is said Stadler was so clever 
that he could and did complete unfinished work of 
Mozart; and so well that what was his could not be 
distinguished from what was by Mozart. Why then 
not believe Stadler? Why attribute a mean false- 
hood to Siissmayer and unheard of blindness and 
stupidity to the clever and accomplished Stadler ? 
Schack knew well these movements were not by 
Mozart ; so did Hofer, and so also Gerle: these men 
never doubted Siissmayer’s assertions, and they 
would have been delighted to have exposed the 
mistakes of such critics as Weber and Stadler had 
they been wrong in their judgments. These men 
sang the Requiem with Mozart himself as far as he 
had completed it, and were the most formidable wit- 
nesses against Stissmayer had he uttered a word of 
untruth. 

It is curious that whilst so much has been written 
in favour of mean music, the really beautiful Bene- 
dictus has been quietly handed over unchallenged to 
Siissmayer. Zelter admits this movement to be 
beautiful, but decides it is not Mozart. Excellent as 
it is, he says it cannot be by Mozart. Siissmayer had 
not been thoroughly initiated into the Mozartean 
modes of thought and expression, and although 
acquainted with the school, had not made himself 
master of it, and the Benedictus testifies to his 
failures when endeavouring to grapple with it. 
According to this judgment Zelter thought Siissmayer 
was an honest man, and took his word from the 
internal character of the movements he said had 


added to the Requiem. The man who of all others 4 


might have settled the doubt was Beethoven ; but 
this great man avoided the point. He detested Got- 
fried Weber, and laughed at his music; and remarked 
that one who wrote music so badly was in no situa- 
tion to pass any judgment one way or the other. He 
forgot the Requiem in his anxiety to tickle his 
adversary, 

This controversy has lasted much longer than it 
ought to have done, and the best and most proper 
way to put an end to it will be that of getting rid of 


out the Hostias, Lacrymosa, Sanctus and Agnus Dei 
as movements unworthy of Mozart, and of most 
doubtful character. Nothing can be more grand than 
the Agnus Dei of the Mass in F (No. 8); and Sanctus 
of No. 6 is undeniably fine and assuredly by Mozart, 
Both these movements are in the same keys as those 
in the Requiem and the change has only one aspect 
—a brighter. There will be two movements to look 
for, and but little time need be spent in finding them, 
This done there needs a new score, and some day 
the new score will be forthcoming. 








A GOETHE SCANDAL. 





A wild and silly tale comes from Germany, 
suggested apparently by the success of the Stowe in 
this country and America. A great poet's name is 
again assailed, but this time itis his reputation, not 
his morality. The victim this time is Goethe: the 
accuser Herr Hermann Grimm. The analogue is 
completed by the fact that the accuser is a writer 
sufficiently distinguished (from the literary house of 
Grimm) and that there is a lady in the case—a lady 
dreadfully imposed upon by the poet of course. But 
Goethe does not come out so bad a person as Byron, 
His physical condition is not nearly so loose. He 
simply comes out asa Tremendous Imposter. He 
never wrote half the delicate gems which pass 
current as his. It is possible he never wrote the 
“* Faust,” or ** Wilhelm Meister,” tliat as a critic he 
was @ mere tyro, and that somebody else dictated his 
letter. For this is the age of peaching, and every- 
body is found out, and all the world’s work turns out 
to have been done by somebodyelse. Thus “ Monte 
Cristo”’ is the composition of Auguste Maquet, and 
Pascal very nearly discovered gravitation, and a 
spoony young lady of Frankfort (she is a dead old 
lady now) wrote ‘‘ Ach um deine feuchten Schwingen,” 
and a dozen other lyrics attributed to Goethe. 
Hermann Grimm has found it all out, and gives his 
discovery to the world in a recent number of the 
Preussische Jahrbiicher, 

The way in which Grimm made this discovery, 
and the evidence he adduces in support not only of 
what he regards as fact, but also what he puts forth 
as deduction only, are among the marvels of this 
marvellous age. It is all so wonderfully shadowy 
and moonshiny. He got the story from a woman 
(like the Stowe)—from an old woman, who had been 
young and pretty and an actress, and knew Goethe 
when she was these; and Goethe was fond of her— 
at all events to the extent of giving her a pocket- 
handkerchief as a keepsake. Like the baccy-box in 
“Wapping Old Stairs,” that pocket-handkerchief 
is ‘*marked with his name.” This old lady— 
Marianne von Willemer—is historically associated 
with Goethe in fact. When she first made his 
acquaintance he was sixty-four years old, and they 
corresponded down to the poet’s death. There is 
no doubt that Goethe admired her for her intellect, 
and for the society which she had gathered round her, 
She was then married to a public functionary, and 
moved the centre of an admiring coterie. When 
Grimm had the memorable conversation with her 
some years ago, she was widowed and old, and her 
beauty faded, but not her sentimentality. She had 
surrounded herself with Goetheana: here his letters 
preserved in glass, there his pocket-handkerchief, 
yonder some favourite poem of his, gorgeously 
mounted, They had a spoony talk, and then a 
spoony walk in the garden; and then the grand 
discovery came about thus :— 

I remember distinctly (Grimm writes) one evening 
when we had been walking together in the flower 
arden talking of Goethe ; the clouds were gathering 
in the west, foretelling bad weather, and a sighing 
wind was passing over the fields, I know not how 
it was that Goethe's words from the “ Westistlichen 
Divan,” ‘‘ Ach, um deine feuchten Schwingen, West 
wie sebr ich dich beneide,” came into my mind, and 
as wo \.u!ked along I repeated them to myself. 
Marianne stood still, looked at me for a while with 
her bright and moving grey-blue eyes, and said, 
“Stop; what makes you repeat that poem?” ‘Oh, it 
just came to me so vividly,” I answered : “it is one of 
Goethe’s most beautiful ones,” Marianne still con- 
tinued to look at me, as if she wanted to say some- 
thing, but could not make up her mind to do so, 





the tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee movements, Put 


“T will tell you something,” I called out suddenly, 








without knowing how I came to do it: ‘* This poem 


is yours—you made it!” This supposition was, 
after all, not so very much out of the way. That 
part of the ‘‘ Divan ” is almost entirely kept up like 
a duet, and I knew besides what a large share 
Marianne had had, generally speaking, in the 
production of these poems. ‘ You must not tell it 
to anybody,” she began again after a time, holding 
out her hand to me. ‘Yes, I did make those 
verses.” And yet it was a surprisetome, She then 
ended the conversation, and the next morning was 
the day of her departure. 

It will be noticed that the suggestion that Frau von 
Willemer wrote the poem came from Hermann 
Grimm himself, and the old lady adopted the idea 
with the celerity ofa “ happy thought.” They spoke 
no more at that time, but after she had returned to 
Neuburg she wrote him, among other letters, to this 
effect :-— 

‘In the ‘ Divan’ (she writes, April 5th, 1856,) you 
most not sift anything; I have nothing on my con- 
science but the ‘Ost und Westwinde,’ ‘ Hochbegliickt 
in deiner Liebe,’ and ‘ Sag du hast wohl viel gedichtet.’ 
But much of it I have inspired, suggested, and 
experienced. I think I promised you the original of 
the ‘ Westwind ;’ it differs very little from the printed 
version, but still significantly. May this leaf bea 
leaf of spring to you, and greet you stormily, for such 
a storm blows here as we have not had for long.” 
The “‘ happy thought’ extends and developes. Not 
only “Ach um deine feuchten Schwingen,” but 
two other poems are claimed by our sentimental old 
friend; and others are soon added. ‘“G,” as she 
familiarly designates the great poet, had evidently a 
capacious swallow. She had only to turn out mani- 
fold verse, and he coolly adopted it and passed it off 
as his own, On the 21st January, 1857, she 
writes :— 

“T send you with this letter the lines that you 
asked for; after all there is only one which G. 
altered, and I really do not know why, for I think 
my own are really more beautiful; and so as not to 
disappoint your expectations too greatly, I also send 
you a few small bits which then formed the greatest 
charm of our correspondence, in which the secret 
could not but be an essential ingredient, Those 
which I have marked out are from the ‘ Divan’ of 
Hafis. Now when you read in the ‘ Divan’ 
the beautiful poem ‘Geheimschrift,’ ‘ Lasst euch, 
o Diplomaten,’ it will no longer be a ‘ secret writing’ 
to you, and I again haye told you something more 
about the happiest time of my life. But why I 
should do so just this evening, when I have already 
been struggling for an hour with a bad pen and 
worse ink, is just because——— &c, This has excited 
me so much that I resolved to write to you at once, 
and send you this enclosure, which I Cohel for a 
few days ago. I am possessed with the feeling that 
I shall soon be no longer able to write to you, so I 
want to make up for lost time, and begin by sending 
you this sheet. Keep true to me, and be discreet, 
and remember the little grandmother, M. W.” 


As to the excitement ‘ there is no possible question. 
All that the erratic old lady confided to him Grimm 
unhesitatingly adopts. Thus the letters of hers, 
containing, in her handwriting, sundry poems of 
Goethe differing in some particulars from the 
printed versions, are to Grimm’s mind proof positive 
that she and not Goethe composed the poems. And 
this theory he expands into the most gratuitous 
hypothesis, and calmly attributes a number of other 
poems to the hand of the young actress. The 
elasticity of Herr Grimm’s assumption is as won- 
derful as the naiveté with which he first suggested 
the notion of petty theft on Goethe's part, and then 
finding it eagerly seized by a garrulous old lady, 
accepted as gospel all the Muhrchen which that 
senile dame chose to impose upon him. 





THE CLERGYMAN’S SORE THROAT, 





To the Editor of The Orchestra, 


2. Tue Ontorn or THE Cavsr, 

Sin,—That the origin of this is not hypocrisy, or 
at least a want of sincerity, appears from the faet 
that actors, whose positions in their art correspond 
to their capacity to deceive the public into the belief 
that they are not themselves but the characters they 
are paid to impersonate, do not suffer as a rule from 
this disease, Acting may be defined as the art of 
hypocrisy; the charge therefore of dissimulation 
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produced in its support. Truth in voice production 
will cover all insincerity of heart and soul. There 
is but one thing which can possibly exercise any 
equally diffused influence over all human in- 
struments of sound, and that one thing is speech. 
That this does so, I think I can show without placing 
myself in opposition to the views of Archbishop 
Trench in his work “ On the Study of Words,” so that 
in pointing out the injurious effects produced by 
words on the organ of sound I am not consequently 
advocating the “ ourang-outang theory” of man’s 
primitive state being a savage one, and of his dis- 
covery or his invention of language. To quote, ‘God 
gave man a capacity, and then evoked the capacity 
which he gave.” It appears to me that the Arch- 
bishop does not prove, or even attempt to prove, the 
infallibility of speech; and that which he does 
advance may be summed up and applied to all man’s 
powers ; thus, God gave man capacities, and by 
infusing life He gave that which induced a desire 
on the part of man to exercise all these capacities ; 
at the same time He did not prevent a distorted use, 
or even a neglect, of any one capacity. 

Having shown the cause of irritation to be an ex- 
coss of air, it remains for me to point out how speech 
has a tendency to produce this excess, and, use being 
second nature, thus to develope voice opposed to 
nature's laws. It is not my intention to enter into 
detail on the peculiarities of speech, but only touch 
on this in a manner sufficient to trace out its in- 
fluence on voice. It has been shown that the organ 
of voice is independent of, and also below, the organs 
of speech; that voice can be created even while the 
organs of speech are absent; from this arises the 
supposition that speech should be the moulding of 
that which is into words, not the creating of that 
which is not. The clang generated at and by the 
vocal cords would in such case be an undercurrent of 
sound tingeing all words. This supposition is proved 
by fact ; singers, speakers, and actors who sustain 
and successfully resist fatigue invariably possess a 
clang of voice on, and independent of the words they 
are called upon to use. I think that the statements 
made by Professor Tyndall in his Lectures on Sound 
on the matter of vocal tones are subject to reconsider- 
ation. To this I may refer hereafter. There is but 
one tone in which the organs of speech are uncalled 
into action. All other tones are caused by an 
addition over and above the sufficiency for the 
fundamental tone, this addition is obstruction 
supplied at will. Then we see that even vowels 
are modifications of primary tone. But the vowels 
are outnumbered by the consonants as (say) four to 
one. Sonie consonants are indifferent to vocal clang, 
such as the complete obstructives, called explosives. 
Some are—if I may so term it—divisives ; that is, 
they split the clang and get to caverns of resonance, 
thereby spoiling quality; these are the liquids. 
Other consonants are made by air (breath) and not 
sound, being obstructed; such as f and ¢« and the 
combinations th, sh, andch. Noconsonant is made 
by complete opposition and vibration of the vocal 
cords, so that all consonants induce an escape of 
breath through the larynx. Here we see an immense 
field of investigation open to the curious on such 
matters; not only the effect of words on voice but 
also the influence which a language has in develop- 
ing a national characteristic tone. This tone, 
which belongs more or less to all the inhabi- 
tants of a nation is thus derived: each voice 
appears to accept as its own quality that peculiarity 
in a language which is in excess modified by an 
amalgamation of all the peculiar tones by which that 
language is loaded. These peculiarities must of 
necessity be bad, or at least less than good, for 
they must be caused by an obstruction of either air 
or sound anteriorly to the true instrument of sound 
—the glottis. Ihave read somewhere, but I cannot 
recall to mind where, I believe it was in Dr. 
Livingstone’s Travels, of a race of savages the 
language of which consisted almost entirely of vowel 
tones; I think it possible that uncivilization 
has a tendency to go back to primary tones; but 
however this may be, it is an incontrovertible fact, 
that the only way of extending a vocabulary is by an 
additional use of consonants; therefore the more a 
people advance in civilization and, as a natural 


consequence, have an ever-increasing demand for 
new words, the less likely it is for any individual 
member of that people to produce his voice in 
conformity to nature’s laws. Coleridge suggested in 
his “Table Talk,” the possibility of a language 
intelligible to the eye, consisting of consonants 
alone. 

Next consider the subject from a converse point : 
Well trained voices invariably become cosmopolitan ; 
when hearing such voices we never have our atten- 
tion attracted to the nationality of the singer, and 
any difference in tone which we may detect between 
two such voices is the result of a physical difference 
rather than of a national one. This I think is a 
sufficient proof that nature’s standard in the aggregate 
is one and that a perfect one, that all tonal peculiari- 
ties are induced—national peculiarities by the 
idiosyncrasies of that nation’s language, individual 
peculiarities which exist between two persons of one 
nation by the use of lingual peculiarities in excess 
to the custom of the majority of the inhabitants. 

To summarise ; there is 1st, a quality creatable by 
the vocal cords, which must be more or less good, 
i.e., fundamental vocal clang; 2nd, there is a 
national taint given to this by words; 3rd, there is 
a personal taint derived from the efforts of our 
clergy to obtain the right thing in a wrong manner. 
We may conclude that this disease is not only 
caused by air in excess, but that this superfluous 
quantity of air is induced by speech.—I am, Sir, 
Yours, &c., Cuaries Lunn. 

Edgbaston, Birmingham, Oct. 4th, 1869. 





CROSSING NIAGARA ON A VELOCIPEDE. 





Professor Jenkins, a young English Canadian, who 
has been lately imbibing some of the wooden-nutmeg 
shrewdness of his Yankee neighbours, lately adver- 
tised to cross Niagara Falls on a velocipede. 
Jenkins managed to cross the yawning chasm, and 
at the same time, to humbug some five or six 
thousand anxious spectators, who had foolishly paid 
their money to see the show. 

At half-past two o’clock the immediate prepara- 
tions began to be made, bythe attachment of the 
bicycle, which, for the first time, made its appearance, 
to the rope. If the prospect seemed attended with 
great danger before this period, certainly nothing 
could be more reassuring than the construction of 
the velocipede itself. In the common meaning of 
the word, it is not a velocipede at all. The wheels are 
about two inches wide, and deeply grooved to fit the 
rope. The fore-wheel is cogged, and controlled in its 
motion by a smaller cog-wheel, to which is attached 
two handles revolving in a circumference of about ten 
inches. Connected with the axles and passing 
round the rope are two clamps made of iron rods 
about half an inch in diameter. 
platform, also of iron, and passing through it an 
iron balancing pole tipped with heavy iron balls. 
The underpart, as described, weighs 70 or 80 pounds, 
and effects a complete balance of the machine with- 
out its rider. There is, in fact, no possibility of its 
falling off except by a breakage in the ropes. 
Should any circumstance cause it to upset, the 
clamps would still hold it up, and it would require 
no very dexterous use of limbs on the part of the 
rider to recover a safe position. This could be seen 
at a glance, and in the minds of those present fully 
accounted for the free-and-easy manner with which 
the ‘ professor’ set about arranging his preliminaries. 

After what has been said of the machine, it will 
be readily conceived that he set out with confidence 
and flowing spirits. His departure was signalled by 
the discharge of three shots froma revolver. The 
brass band of Galt, comprising twelve proficient 
players, stationed upon the roof of the shed, per- 
formed ashort and lively air as he left our shore, upon 
the conclusion of which all noise was hushed, while 
all eyes were turned closely upon his movements. 
He sat upon a narrow piece of leather which could 
be suspended at will between the wheels, and this 
rested near the rope. In reality, he merely stood 
with on foot on each side of the circular platform 
underneath, while turning the cranks with his hands. 





He progressed very rapidly, and steadily down the 


Below is a circular |- 


Canadian Grade, and when about two hundred feet 
out, stopped and waved his hat to the people on the 
bridge. His signal was answered by the waving of 
hundreds of pocket-handkerchiefs. In the middle he 
again stopped, and waved again, which was answered 
as before. As he commenced the ascent of the 
American grade, having a rise of one foot in ten, a 
gust of wind caught the bicycle, and gave it a 
swinging motion, which had well nigh upset it. But 
by a sudden and firm movement of the feet, Jenkins 
succeeded in keeping his balance, and stopped until 
the swaying hadsubsided. The ascent seemed to be 
a work of no little difficulty. For whether obliged 
or not, he took three rests in its accomplishment. 
The whole time occupied was nine minutes. 
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The Series to be Continued. 





* «There is more in them than in the vast majority of song 


now offered to and ly des 
«Both music and are far in mg iggy, epee 
of popular English ballads.”-—Ladies’ Own Paper. 





CRAMER & Co. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street W. 





A FORZA DEL DESTING. By Vurvt. 
“SwirtLY THROUGH =, Wasr,” 6d.; and “Tus 


Vdnpiations im itugiish trem 
Cuamen & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


Marpen’s Paarzr,” 88. 
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CRAMER'S EDITION. 


HANDEL’S SONGS. 


ARRANGED BY 


Wa. HORSLEY, Mus. Bac., Oxon. 


PRICE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER. 
Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 


No. 1. 


Where’er you walk (Semele). 

Angels ever bright and fair 
(Theodora). 

(Judas Mac-| Lord to Thee each night and 


Holy, holy! (Redemption). 
Lord, remember David (So- 
sarmes 





). 
Pious orgies 
cabeeus). day (Theodora). 
No. 2 
He layeth the beams. Tis liberty 
Come, ever smiling liberty. Happy fair. 
O liberty ! 
No. 3. 
ShallIon Mamre’sfertile plain. hm Sweeter than the new- 
He was Eyes unto the Blind, blown Rose ? 
O magnify the Lord. Wise Men flatt’ring. 
No. 4 
Love in her Eyes. | Heart the seat of soft delight. 
O Ruddier than the Cherry. | As when the dove. 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, Recent Srreet, W. 








CRAMER’S 
GLEES AND PART MUSIC. 
No. lk 8. d. 
1, DeRGROMR. ... diinicice views --Gounod 0 3 
2. O Salutaris Hostia.. --Gounod 0 2 
3. Ave Verum . ane -+.--Gounod 0 8&8 
4. The Faded Rose... -.J.G. Calleott 0 3 
5. Sweet Vesper Hymn .. ..H. Smart 0 3 
6. The Cuckoo sings in the Poplar Tre. 6. re "Macfarren 0 3 
7. Lullaby ....... ..J. Barnby 0 2 
8. Merrily wake Music's Measure .. - Barnett 0 8 
9. Cradle Song.. HL. Smart 0 3 
10. Safe Home ! (Dr. " Neale’s Funeral 1 Hymn). -- Willing 0 38 
_ Il. Harvest Home ........ .G@. A. Mactarren 0 8 
12, The Miller . sees --G. A. Macfarren 0 5 
13. Lo, the Barly Beam of Morning seeeeeeeM, W. Balfe 0 8 
14. Allis still ..... one 6. 74 Macfarren 0 38 
15. By Babylon’s Wave... “s --Gounod 0 6 
16. Cheer up, Companions . oo ik C. Becker 0 8 
17. Be Peace on Earth ...........+++eeee+0esDr. Crotch 0 8 
18. Bless’d be the Home .. ‘ ++J. Benedict 0 2 
19. Crocuses and Snowdrops ................+.H. Smart 0 8 
20 Lo, Star-led Chiefs ...... eeoseeDr. Crotch 0 8 





LONDON : 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srneer. 





NEW AND POPULAR PIANO PIECES. 


eens 


“LA BONNE-BOUCHE,” 


AND 


“ETOILE DE MA VIE.” 


BY 
FRANCESCO BERGER. 





Price 4s. each. 





CRAMER & CO, LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET, W. 





T= “ARGUS” <1 TEE oR OS TRALASIAN + 


LoNDoN Orpicn: ‘a CORNHILL. 


Messrs, Witson & Macxinxor, the 

which p proprietors of the above 
out the Australian Colonies ed oe fuente ee, 
an Office in London for the reseint af ya fey have apaee 
ai qusertion in thetr journals, as well as aeaction ‘of 
in Melbourne country connected with their catablishenoat 

of THE “ hed ‘ 

22 net et THE “ARGUS” and of THE “ AUSTRALASIAN,” 


from 9 a.m. to § p.m. ~ » can be referred to daily, 


The “ARGUS” and “ AUSTRALASIAN” 





26, CORNHILL.  ™™ 
CCE H OM 
E By an OXFORD bon, | "eo & 


RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 


WORES OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 

‘THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 

Sermons, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, and other 

Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 

stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to Py SICK ROOM. 

On Toned Paper, 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 

cloth, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 

on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s. 

by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Mediwval, on the JOYS and 

GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. ‘6d; by post, 1s, 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHUROH. 

2s. 6d ; by post, 28. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and PICTU- 

RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, [stria, and Styria; with a 

Visit to Montenegro. 68. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve begs 

Designs, by Dalziel, illust: f 

Lettae or ro us motes as many passages of Holy 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES in Greek) of 8. 
MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8S. JAMES, 8. CHRYSOSTOM, 
iw ig BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 
8. 4d. 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 

LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. CHRY- 

SOSTOM, 8S. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s, 2d. 
THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8S. ANTONY 


of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted 1° a 
Use. (A thorough Sermon-Help). 8s.; by post, 3s 


WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Publishing Monthly in 1s. Parts. 
Vol. L, Lent to Ascension; Vol. I1., Ascension to 16th 
Sunday ‘after Trinity. Each Vol. 5s. 6d. ; by Post, 6s. 


“CONFERENCES with GoD:” a Book of 








Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In Monthly Parts, 9d. ; 
by post, 10d. In cloth, 8s. 6d. ; by post, 9s. 


HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by the 
Bishop of Oxford. 1s.; by post, 1s. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d, 

AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 

_ Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 

af es of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Senieeny bry all the Charities in connection with thie 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR'S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of ‘* The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 


by post, 2s. 8d. 
RHINELAND and it its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. Translated from the German. With Preface by 


Rev. WJ. i Beunott, Froome 8s. 6d. ; by post, 3s. 9d, 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rev. G. C. White, 8. Barnabas’, Pimlico, 1s. 6d.; by 
post, 1s. 7d. 


TO THEOLOGIANS. 


THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867 and 1868, being Vols. 2 and 3 of the New Series, 
Each 13s, 6d. ; by Post, 14s. 6d. 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome, 
Vol. I. On Prespyterianism and Irvinaism. 
Vol Il. On Azenaoees, the InpEPsnpgnTs, and the QUAKERS, 
Vol. If, On MgerHopism and SwapENBORGIANS. 
Each 38s, 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 
Vols. IV. and V. On Romanism. 2 Vols. Each 4s. 6.3 
by Post, 4s, 10d. 

THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 
Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of Cumnen 
Prayer. By the Rev. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 
4s. ; by Post, 4s. 3d. 

DR. IRONS ON MIRACLES AND PROPHECY ; 

the Sequel to ‘Tus Brie AND 17s INTERPRETERS.” 
8s. 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS. The 
Popular, Roman, and Literary Theories; the Truth. By 
w. oy pe Prebendary of St. Paul's, 38. 6d, ; by 


post, 
SANCTA CLARA on the Lt ty AS NINE 
ARTICLES. ited by the Rev. 
the hasis of Tract 
7s. 6d, 


post, 
ADIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS, 
By Rev. W. Manpleey, Srodhin, Te: 5 y'pest, Ye. 64. 


WORKS BY ME. CHARLES WALKER. 
THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 
Explanations of Ritual Observances, 4s. ; by post, 4s. 8d. 
THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 

TRANSLATED. Preface by Rev. T. Carter, 7s. ; by-post, 


1s. 5d. 
INCENSE “After the Accustomed Manner,” 
are Reig to at and ne and me Lawat the 


peat may the YOUNG * ABTIST, A Tale for 


1s, 6d. ; by post, 1s. 8d. 
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Adams & Faanots, 69, Fleet-street E. 





INSLEYS’ 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 


MAGAZINE: 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


RAVELS IN CENTRAL AFRICA, and 

EXPLORATIONS of the WESTERN NILE TRIBU- 
TARIES. By Mr. and Mrs. PETHERICK. 2 vols., 8vo.; with 
Maps, Portraits and numerous Illustrations. 


XPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS 
of the BRAZIL: with a Full Description of the Gold and 


a Mines, By Capt. R. F. BURTON, F.R.G.S., &c. 
vols 


HE LIFE OF EDMUND KEAN. 
From Published and Original sources, By F. WY NFORD 
HAWKINS. 2 vols. 


HE WYVERN MYSTERY: a Novel. 


By J. 8. LE FANU. 8 vols. 




















HE GAGE OF HONOUR: a Novel. 
By Captain J. T. NEWALL. 8 vols. 
COUNTY FAMILY: a Novel. By 


the Author of “‘ Lost Sir Massingberd.” 8 vols, 


OST FOOTSTEPS : 
JOSEPH VEREY. 3 vols. 


PAND DOWN THE WORLD: aNovel. 


By RUSSELL GRAY. 3 vols. 
HE CRUST AND THE CAKE: a Novel. 


By EDWARD GARRETT. 3 vols. 


Y ENEMY’S DAUGHTER: a Novel. 
By JUSTIN M‘CARTHY. 3 vols. 


NLY A WOMAN’S LOVE. By the Earl 


of DESART. 2 vols. 


PERFECT TREASURE: an Incident 
in the Early Life of Marmaduke Drake, Esq. 1 vol. 


IMPLE AS A DOVE: a Novel. 


the Author of ‘‘ Olive Varcoe,” &c. 8 vols. 


NHE BUCKHURST VOLUNTEERS: 


a Novel. By J. M. CAPES, M.A. 8 vols. 


INSLEY BROTHERS, 
18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 





a Novel. By 








T 

















By 








Fourteenth Thousand, 1s. 6d.; by return of post, 1s, 7d. 
THE CHURCH’S CREED OR 
THE CROWN’S CREEDP 


A LETTER 


TO THE 


MOST REV. ARCHBISHOP MANNING 


BY 
EDMUND 8. FFOULKES, B.D., 


Avurnor oF “Canistanpom’s Divisions.” 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square. 





CHEAP SERIES OF INSTRUCTION BOOKS. 


CRAMER’S INSTRUCTION BOOK FOR GERMAN 
CONCERTINA, 


WITH FORTY-TWO POPULAR AIRS. 
Post Free Seven Stamps. 


CRAMER’S FIRST INSTRUCTIONS 
FOR THE VIOLIN, 
SCALES, EXERCISES, AND POPULAR AIRS, 
Post free Seven Stamps. 








CRAMER & OO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 





NEW DUET FOR TENOR AND CONTRALTO, 


“WHILE STOLEN MOMENTS SWIFTLY FLY.” 


COMPOSED BY 
FRANCESCO BERGER. 





Price Four Shillings. 





J.T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Haton-square, 8.W. 








ORAMER & CO, LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET, W: 
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CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


IN PROGRESSIVE BOOKS, 
Price ONE SHILLING each. Free by Post for FOURTEEN Stamps. 


CRAMER’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


RAMER’'S CELEBRATED TUTOR for the| 

J PIANOFORTE, containing the Rudiments of Musio,!\/ the simpler Works of the Great Writers—Haydn, Mozart, 
Principal Rules on the Art of Fingering, 2 Examples | Beethoven and Mendelasohn, for entering on which the pupil 
and Exercises, and Lessons in the Principal Major and Minor | will have been in a great measure prepared by the practice of the 
Keys, with a Prelude to each Key. | studies in Book 5. 


RAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Scale’ 
Passages, Easy Exercises, Preludes, &c, chosen from the | 
works of Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, jer, &c. &c., combined 
with Familiar Arrangements of favoarite Sacred and ratic 
Airs calculated to form and develope the taste of the Performer. with Dussek, Mendelssohn, Cramer, Steibelt, Sterndale 
(CRAMER'S THIRD BOOK. Containing little | Bennett, &e. 


Fantasias progressive in difficulty, Themes carefully selected | ’ 00 : 
from the Best Writers, Preludes and Exercises from the more RAMER'S NINTH B K. Advanced Studies 
advanced works of Clementi, Cramer, Kalkbrenner, &c. ; Lessons | (4, from Cramer and the Standard Composers for the Piano- 


with a special view to the Freedom of the Left Hand &c. | 
{RAMER’S FOURTH BOOK will contain| 
/ “Recreations” in Fantasia form, selected from Secular | 


and Sacred Works with a few short Exercises with special 
objecta, 





RAMER’S SIXTH BOOK. Selections from 


RAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK. Studies com- 
posed by Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Moscheles, Nollet. 


RAMER'’S EIGHTH BOOK. Half-hours 


RAMER’S TENTH BOOK. The Modern 
School—Thalberg, Chopin, Gounod, &e. 


RAMER’S ELEVENTH BOOK. Sacred 


RAMER’S FIFTH BOOK. Studies in Various) net ete Marches, iw ee 
) Keys, chiefly introductory to the Pieces contained in the (ners TWELFTH BOOK, consisting of 
following Book, | Cramer's celebrated Studies (continued). 


Lonnon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srreet, W.; 
anpd SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 


CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE VOICE. 


IN PROGRESSIVE BOOKS, 
Price One Shilling each. Free by Post for Fourteen Stamps. 








RAMER’S VOCAL TUTOR, containing the = SEVENTH BOOK, containing Obser- 

Rudiments of Music, and the Necessary Instructions for vations on the Art of Singing by Manuel Garcia, Solfeggi 

the Perfect Cultivation of the Voice, with Appropriate Exercises, | from celebrated works, and Songs for Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, 
Lessons, and easy Solfeggi, Simple Songs in Doe and Two Parts, | Contralto, Tenor, Baritone and Voices. 


T ~ y 
ee ee eee vi RAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
RAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Exer- vations on the Art of Singing (continued) by Manuel 
cises, 80 , &c., in the Advanced Keys, Songs in Two| Garcia, Solf from the celebrated works of “rescentini, Paer, 
and Three Parts, with Observations and Illustrations from the| and Pellegrini, and Duets for rano and Tenor, Mezzo- 
works of Bennett, W. Maynard, Orescentini, , and Pelegrini. noe and Baritone voices, by V. Wallace and Henry 


RAMER’S THIRD BOOK, ini . 
be K, ogontaining | Exer-| -\RaAMER'S NINTH BOOK, containing Obser- 


cises, Solfegsi, &c,, carefally selected from the Works of 
Rossini, Rubini, Schira, Garcia ; Part Songs, &c. &. vations on the Art of Sin; (concluded), Manuel 
$ hoven, Duet by Mac- 


RAMER’S FOURTH BOOK, consisting of| farrem’ anda trie by Wallace 
Vexercises, ‘and Solfeygt, by Grivel’ Garda, Rossin, | (NRAMER'S TENTH BOOK, containing Ad- 


tions, Exercises, and Solfeggi, by Orivelli, 
Rubini, Schira, and other celebrated Italian Masters; also, vanced Solfeggi from the celebrated works of Crescentini, 
| Paer, and Pelegrini ; and a Selection from the works of Sir Henry 
Bish 











Part-Songs by Macfarren and other Composers. 


RAMER’S FIFTH BOOK, containing Exercises | 2!*"°P- - 
C and Solfegg by Rubini, Crivelli, &c, ; So: S ed Ballads CPt ELEVENTH BOOK, containing 
by Gounod, Schubert, Schira, Balfe, Wallace, », and celebrated Trios from popular English Operas. 

— ” RAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK, containing 
Oe ae SIXTH BOOK, containing Duets, Songs by Modern Composers—Gounod, Balfe, Sullivan, 
Trios, and Part-songs by celebrated Composers. David, 9 Loves. 





Loxpoxn: CRAMER & OO. LIMITED, 201, Reoznr Sreezt, W. ; 
anp SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & OO. 


CRAMER’S HARMONIUM BOOK. 


CONTAINING 15 SACRED PIECES, EASILY AND EFFECTIVELY ARRANGED. 
Price SIXPENCE. Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 








Loxpoy: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srrezr, W.; 
Ayn SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 





CAME NEW PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 





CRAMER'S NEW SONGS. 


Deux Impromptus pour le Piano. Composée par * * H! THINK NOT THAT I CAN FORGET 
Chastes TEANES 2. cc ccccccce cccccccccccccccece 8 0 THEE. Written by B. 8. Mowrcommny. Music by 
Caamen & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. Kuisaseta Pur. 28, 


6d. 
an & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
yp Agounsics. Mazurka. By T. M. Mupie. 
Price 3s. 
Caamun & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 











‘Tunnsavx. Adapted from a melody 
W. ©. Luvay. 8s. 
Cuamun & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


TELLA. Nocturne. By T. M. Mupre. 3s. G PEAK TENDER WORDS. Sung by Mrs. 
Howard Paul. 
Caamun & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. ees. 21, w. 
Ro BLANCHE WALTZ. By W. O. Lzvey. ie PEARL. A Souvenir. Words by L. H. F. 
Bolo 4s, Duet bs. } 














fADED LEAVES. Words by L. H. F. bu ' 











CRAMER’S 


NEV. 
GRAND PIANOFORTE; 


COTTAGE DESIGN. 


(TRICHORD. CHECK ACTION.) 
ROSEWOOD, 70 Guineas. WALNUT, 75 Guineas. 


i} ee improvement has been attained by an altera- 

tion of the Mechanism ; by a new mode of Stringing ; by 
the use of the “‘Stad;” by the new Metallic Bridge; and by 
the redistribution of the Supports of the ‘‘ Table d’Harmonie. 
Of this special pianoforte a writer in the St. James’s Magazine 
of Feb., 1869, in an able article on pianos in general, remarks :— 
““The tone is certainly very fine, and those who have no room 
in their houses for Grand Pianos would do well to try the new 
instrument.” The Leader of Jan. 2 says :—‘‘ We have inspected 
and can pronounce upon the merits of the ‘ Stud’ Upright Piano- 
forte by Messrs. Cramer. The extrinsic advantages are that you 
get the benefits of the Grand Piano in an instrument which takes 
up much less room, and is much less costly. Its intrinsic ad- 
van are mechanical. . . . The eftects may be appreviated 
(even by young ladies guileless of mechanics) in the richness o1 
tone and susceptibility of shades of expression.” The Orchestra 
of Dec. 19 says :—‘‘ Most satisfactory, whether as regards tone 
and touch, or that less definable quality of answering to the feel- 
ing of the player, either in continuity or contrast. The form and 
external finish leave nothing to be desired.” The London Re- 
view of Feb. 20 says:—*‘ The empire of the grand pianos is 
threatened. Messrs. Cramer & Co, have invented a new style 
of cot’ pianoforte, which, by the application of a new prin- 
ciple of stringing, gives forth much of the sonorousness, and 
produces those delicate effects of light and shade peculiar to the 
grand piano.” Public Opinion of Feb. 20 says :—‘‘ A new con- 
struction, patented by Messrs. Cramer & Co., which produces a 
richness and ampiitude of vibration strongly resembling the 
grand piano. Certainly, in its power of tone, capacity for pro- 
ducing delicate nuances of expression, and general precision 
this instrument marks an important stage in the process of 
pianoforte manufacture.” 


London: 207, Regent Street; 43, Moorgate Street. 
Bricuton: West Street. Dustin: Westmoreland Street 
Be.rast: High Street, 


May be had of Woon & Co., Deedee, and J. Murn Woon & 
Co., Glasgow. Mitsom & Son, th; Suira & Son, anpD 
Hinz & Son, Liverpool, and Birkenhead. 


PUBLISHED 

















gust 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, 
(Post Free for 25 Stamps, ) 


ALL GLORY, LAUD, AND HONOUR, 
QUARTET AND CHORUS. 


COMPOSED BY 


Cc. E. WILLING, 


Onganist oF us Founpiine, AND Lats oF ALL Saints, 
Mancaret Street. 


ARRANGED FROM “THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE.” 


WITH 
ACCOMPANIMENT FOR ORGAN OR PIANOFORTE. 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 








INCOMPARABLY 
SUPERIOR 
TO ALL OTHERS, 
By whatever name known. 
Machines Warranted. Instruction Gratis. Illus 
trated Prospectus and Samples of Work Free. 


GROVER AND BAKER, 











DU Temnsavx, Music by Boupzss, Price 
Caamaa & Oo., Limited, 201, Regent Street, W. Cuaman & Co, Limited, 201 Regent-street, W. 


150, REGENT ET, LONDON, W.: 
69, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOS. 
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SONGS. 


ere ~ P. 
Angel land ...... 


A Voice from the Ocean (a). S00 00 464.00 000 

Calm and storm (A Contrast) . 

Daughter of the Snow (‘‘ The Snowdrop *) 

Go, forget me ... dp sp 00 ade 40 6p 00 04.06 
I woul I were a child again’ SS ee a eee ee ee 
Land of my love . 

Little cares the Robin. Song is). ‘(Sung by dalle. I -Gitiies) 
May time (s) .. ga 

Parting, The (Her last words at)" sis setalaaevale har in ee aan 
Rocked in the cradle of the deep (B) .. couse 
She wore a wreath of roses .. 

Why chime the bells so merrily (The ‘New Year's ‘come) .. 


GABRIEL, VIRGINIA. 
Breeze and the beep tad a errr 
Lily Graeme. Scoteh So eabe 00.00 00 
Little Golden Hat a Venice in D D and 3 : (6) theo 
Regret thee! ....... so eee 
Separation .... 


BS 09 DO Bo CO Co C9 NO CO CD Co CO Oo 


www 


permed a. 
ee be her dreams (c) . 
Charge, Chester, charge (B jc. 
Day is done, The \c) . 
Do you think of the days that’ are gone, J J eanie.. odbc cecees 
Hopes of my heart . oe 
In the sunny hours of May 
I dream of = at morn, © ‘AK flat! (x) 
Ditto, in F (c) 
I'll tell se why I'd like to ‘be a rose. 
I stood beside a streamlet (c) .. 
Look from thy lattice, in F (7) 
Ditto,inD .... 
Minnesinger’s dream ‘e) 
Magic of a Flower, - we 
Ditto, in E flat ( (B) . 
O do not chide me .. jen 
U d Love and the new, The. 
O tell me, shall my love he mine 
Paquita, in E flat (1),.. 
Ditto, inC ... 
Priez pour Elle (Wi oung Emmeline) (co): 
Pure in heart shall meet —_ _ (o) 
Rose of May . coee 
Rhine Maiden, te chs. x 
Spinning Wheel, The (c) .. 
Sir Brian the Bold (c) asi0é de'oe of $66 88 63 08 
Soldier’s Wife, The . 
— night ! silver’ ight beautiful night i (in E b fat 
an oes 







Fee ee ee teenies 


Tell me, sweet Zephyr ‘e).. oe 

The Broken Ring. Song (c c) . teeee @ 00 40 
Thinking of thee (c) . Porn 
Through — chance and change (0). meee 
area " ee eocccecccce 
Waiting for ne Spring ic) 

Young Emmeline (Priez pour ’ Elle) (c) :: 


HATTON, J. — 


A maiden stood upon the shore (s), ony by eee 
Parepa) .. eoceee 
Messenger, The, (ay (sung by Pischek)' 
Cariole, The, or Christmas sleigh ride .... 
Revenge (B), (sung by Staudigl) . 
Come live with me, and be my love, ‘in B fiat LE bocce 
Ditto, in G, ee eocces 
Good-bye, sweetheart, good-bye, inC .. oe ceccecee ce 
Ditto, in E flat (7 ") . 
How proudly they'll hear of this at home.. 
King Christmas (B) ... ee 
Man of War (s), (sung by Herr Formes).. oe 
Under the nwood tree, in F (Robin Hood) (x). 
Ditto, in E flat, (sung by Mr Sims Reeves 
Who rere A me fresh flowers mponeisin 8 apes 
I dreamt I was a child — 
Pauline’s Song.... eee 
Hope, sweet hope 
Sing no more ., 
The Cariole ...... 
The Bridal morn. 


SULLIVAN, ARTHUR s. 


= the bee. sucks (from Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Tempest”) in 
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” @ouNoD. 
Bear him forth (“Irene”) in E (s). 


Courtly dove, in A and G(s), 
Fair the rose of love is blowing 
ape than the mo 
ter in his lowly state (‘Ire rene") in D D and © (). 
Tor of gold he feft me (‘ ”)in 
Gold and gray, in F and D 
Hast thou seen the young day blushing” (“Irene”) in % 
flat and C (s) .. ° 
Hero to Leander, in D and 0 
Lark Song, The, in A and C (s) 
le ~ & Poesie de A. Lamartine. 
words , oe 
She alone charmeth my sadness, in G and E e) 


BUUREN SEAL, J. 
A Da: 


y-dream, in . 
Ditto in F cm rs by Mame. Sherrington) 
Come to o thy Lat lattice. ng Serenade, in E flat () ; 


Ditto, i oe 
“heart, ‘inG (8) 
Parep) .. ee 


aie 3 





English and French 
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I prithee ve me back my 
a, in F (sung by Mdme. 
Remember MO. oo cecee voce 
fi Tequital, in minor (a), ceakdes cance ce 
nh EH minor, with oo accompaniment 
(sung by Mr. Sims Reeves whe oe 
Stars in heaven (2).. oe 
They are not dead, bu 
ae te nD at ‘and (ce), (sung 


PPP Pee Pe eee ee ees) 


When ve ane puted (0)... semaakabonshes 











by ~ 


or PHF FHP PLHP 


eee rete eens 


LONDON: 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
901, REGENT STREET, W. 


Gon cooaccoco™ 


cooooo 


SBOAAAAAM SCASIAAAAAAARARQMRWRAABBAABABSRAAAIOAH 
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oan 


oo con coooacoo 


co aac oacfcoecjc”[“ 


| When forced from dear Hebe. 





CRAMER'S VOCAL GEMS. 


PRICE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER 


Post free for SEVEN Stamps. 





No. 1—15 ENGLISH SONGS. 


The Parting. The Ploughboy. 
Alice Gray, Be mine, dear Maid. 
Rock'd in the Cradle of the} Welcome me home, 
Deep. Cherry ripe ! 
The sates 8 weighed. Long, long ago! 
The Toorn. Isle of Beauty. 
I'd be a Butterfly. Beneath the Willow Tree. 
Where the Bee sucks, Banks of Allan Water. 


No. 2.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
When Johnny comes marching! Hark! I hear an Angel sing. 


home again, I’m lonely since my Brother 
The Mocking Bird. died. 





Beantiful Dreamer. Tramp, tramp. 
Tis but a little faded Flower, | Nelly Ray. 
Watching for Pa. Rock me to sleep, Mother. 
Come home, Father! Song of the Sea-shell. 
Mill May Wait for the Waggon. 
Beautiful Isle of the Sea. 

No. 3.—SIX DUETS. 
Evening Bells. Lassie, would ye love me? 
I know a Bank. Sainted Mother, guide his 
As it fell upon a Day. Footsteps. 
Ihe Exile of Erin. 


No. 4.—12 SONGS BY BALFE & WALLACE, 


Annie, dear, good bye. Alice, 
The convent cell. The rose that opes at morn, 
Sweet Spirit, hear my prayer. | A lowly youth. 
Mary, don’t forget me. The dawn is aes o’er us. 
When Morning’s light is break- | Come, smile again 

iug. Norah, pees seis don’t believe 
Bonnie Kate. them 

No. 5.—12 SACRED SONGS. 

The Dove of the Ark, Ev'ry Day will I give thanks. 


Hymn of Eve. 
David Singing before Saul. 
Author of Good. 


Ere Infancy’s Bud. 
The World of C 


O Lord, we trust in Thee. 


Gratitude. t and Life dejected 
Bethlehem. me 
Lamb of the Father. 


No. 6.—12 OLD ENGLISH SONGS. 
There the silver’d waters roam. 


q Infancy, 
Water parte’ from the Sea. Just like love is yonder 


oes Se eae ae rose. 
There was a jolly 


Miller. 
™ Vicar of Bray. Love is but an _ day. 
ge woman's heart is} Ere around the huge oak, 





No. 7.—12 SONGS BY SCHUBERT. 


ee flowers their buds are Fh LA is ip ees ey. 
ink, 

Hark | the lark. Dear mother, do not chide me. 

Thine is my heart. A Warrior I am. 

Weep not for friends departed. | The Tear 

Who is Sylvia? Smooth is the moonlit sea. 

Ave Maria. 


No. 8.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


y= where my love lies dream- | Gentle Annie. 


are the 
fant es come again no) Lottie in the Lane, 
Ring de >. 
Pp se Lilo. Forget and forgive. 
Footsteps on the Stairs. Maggie by my side. 
. Nelly was a Lady. News from Home. 
Beautiful Star, The Sunny Side the Way. 


No. 9.—12 OPERA SONGS. 
Gipsy’s Home— “ Jessy | In that Devotion—* Matilda..” 
a Pied Maid of the Silvry Mail— 
Only a Ribbon—‘The Sleep- “The River Sprite.” 
een.” be 4 Bud of May—“‘ She Stoops 
from my 


to Conqu 
Coo! says the Gentle Dove— 
* Punchinello.” 
I've Watched him— ‘“ Hel- 
vellyn.” 
When the Elves at Dawn do 
pass—‘‘ Amber Witch.” 


to Conquer.” 
For Her Sweet ,Sake=“ The 
Bride of Song.” 





No. 10.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS—1sr, Ser. 


The Mermaid’s Song. 
Recollection. 


De ° 
Per rons this throbbing Bosom, 
— Mother bids me bind my ee 





No. 11.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS—2nv. SET. 


Sailor’s Song. She never Told her Love, 
The Wanderer, Why Asks my Fair One? 
Sympathy. Content. 


No. 12.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
never deem my Love can 


Tr choons tobe Dale. seat ian 


== beng ooh 


fn 








CRAMER’S VOCAL GEMS—Continued, 


No. 13.—SELECTION OF IRISH MELODIES. 


O breathe not his name. 

Believe me, if all those endear- 
ing young charms. 

Love's young dream, 

Go where glory waits thee. 

The barp that once through 
Tara's halls. 

Rich and rare were the gems | 
she wore, 


The meeting of the waters, 
Lesbia has a beaming eye, 
The last rose of summer, 
| The minstrel boy. 
The valley lay smiling. 
Erin ! the tear and the smile. 
By that lake. 
Has sorrow thy young days 
| faded. 


No. 14.—6 SACRED DUETS. 


O give thanks. 

Hast thou cheered the broken- 
hearted. 

Nearer home. 


Jerusalem the Golden. 
The Pilgrims of the night, 
Graceful Consort. 


No. 15.—12 SONGS BY DIBDIN. 


Tom Bowling. 

While the lais of the village. 
Farewell, my trim-built wherry! 
Jolly young waterman, 

Ned that at sea, 
Poor Jack, 


The last shilling. 
The Sailor’s journal, 
Tom Tackle. 

The — Sailor. 
Lovel 
The 





| shea pensioner. 


No. 16.—12 SONGS BY H. RUSSELL AND 
J. P. KNIGHT. 


I’m afloat. 

She wore a Wreath of Roses, 
Life on the Ocean Wave, 
Pretty Dove. 
Woodman, spare that Tree ! 
Why chime t! 
The Ivy Green. 


Poor Rosalie. 

The Emigrant’s Farewell. 

Shall I sing you a Song of the 
Past ? 


‘ast 
The old Sexton. 


¢ Bells so merrily? | The young Savoyard. 


NO. 17.—12 BALLADS BY LINLEY. 


Little Nell. 

Estelle. 

Are you coming, bonnie Annie ? 
Come out with me. 

They have ree you toanother. | 
Blue eyed 

I can know thee no more. 


| Thy mem’ry comes like some 
sweet Dream. 
Why do I love thee yet? 
i ‘ ~amaaegl 


White vay T'll come to you 
my 





NO. 18.—5 SONGS BY BISHOP. 


Home, sweet Tome. 
Should he upbraid. 
Tell me, my Heart. 





Bid me discourse. 
The Pilgrim of Love, 


No. 19.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Angels, my Loved One, will 
rock me to sleep. 

The old Pine Woods, 

Louisiana Bell. 

What. is Home without a 
Mother ? 


Lucy Lee. 
Gentle Nettie Moore, 
De ole Kitchen, 


No, 20,—SIXTEEN 


The Campbells are comin’ 

O Nancy, wiltthou gang wi’ me? 
Annie Laurie. 

Within a mile of Edinburgh. 
I’m o’er young to marry yet. 
Auld lang syne. 

O, my love is likea red, red rose, 
Comin’ thro’ the rye. 

John Anderson, my Jo. 


i the Willow she’s sleep- 


ing. 
Sweet Love, forget me not, 
Old Bob Ridley. 
The Song of the Rose. 
Kingdom coming. 
Why am I so happy. 
Ridin’ in a Bailway Keer, 
Keemo Kimo, 


SCOTTISH SONGS. 


Ye banks and braes o’ bonnie 
n. 

Duncan Gray. 

O Charlie is my darli 

A highland lad my ove was 
born, 

Green grow the rushes, 0! 

Auld Robin Gray, 

Roslin Castle, 





No. 21.—SIX SEA SONGS. 


The Sea. 
The Death of Nelson. 
The Bay of Biscay. 


The Deep, 
The Last Wa 
Outward Bound. 


Sea. 





No. 22.—_TEN ITALIAN OPERA SONGS. 


O thou fair and tender blossom. 
Childhood's fair Dream. 
The Troubadour’s Song. 
Oh Summer Night. 
Guy the ine Oe is dying. 
e wander, 


In whispers soft and light. 

To be happy and pass life with 
pleasure. 

vty our green Valley. 

Fair one, thy toils are ended 


No. 23.—12 SONGS OF THE RHINELAND. 





Home beloved. The Locksmith’s Apprentice, 
The Mill-wheel. The Rhine Song. 
True unto Death. The Violet and the Maiden. 
The Forget-me-not. Tago’s Toast. 
and wise, My Pipe. 
May Morning. The livelong Day. 
No. 24.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
Love is Life’s radiant Star. Let me kiss him for his 
A little mor» Cider. Mother. 
Willie’s on the dark blue Sea, | Nelly Bly. 
Old Aunty Neal, Cornelia Cob, 
Susan She ploege in the Valley 
SC oo 
at 
willie, wo have missed | Jeanie with the light-brews 
you. Hair. 
Loxpox: ORAMER & 00. LIMITED, 
201, Reozxt Stazet, W.; 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO, 
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E x ETER HALL. 
MDLLE. CHRISTINE NILSSON. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 20th, 


THE CREATION. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER Ist, 


HYMN OF PRAISE. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 15th, 


SELECTIONS 


Of Sacred, Secular, Operatic, Instrumental, and Choral Music. 














*.* NOTICE.—In consequence of the success attending the performance of “ The MESSIAH” on OCT. 5, and of the 
great demand for Tickets, which it was impossible to supply, the Oratorio will be REPEATED on SATURDAY 
MORNING, Nov. 20, commencing at Half-past Two o'clock. Full particulars will be duly announced. 


“~ een 


Artistes. 


Mop.ute. CHRISTINE NILSSON, 
Mpme. GILARDONI. 
Mpmer. TREBELLI-BETTINI, 
MopiLe. DRASDIL. 

Mr. SIMS REEVES. 
Signor BETTINI. 
Sianor FOLL. 

Mr. J. M. WEHLI. 


Conpuctor - - - - - = Mr. HENRY LESLIE. 








THE CHORUS will consist of Mr. Henry Leslie’s Festival Choir. 
THE BAND will include the most eminent Metropolitan Instrumentalists. 








ORGANIST - - - - Mr. JOHN. C. WARD. 
AcCcOMPANIST - °° - - Mr. J. G. CALLCOTT. 
TO COMMENCE AT HALF-PAST SEVEN O'CLOCK. 

‘9 OCBY9 


RESERVED SEATS, Area, Half-a-guinea. , 
A limited number of RESERVED STALLS, Centre Area or North and South Galleries, One Guinea. 
WEST GALLERY, 7s.; AREA UNRESERVED and ORCHESTRA, 5s. 


Tickets at the Handel Festival Ticket Office, 2, Exeter Hall; of Cramer & Co., 201, Regent Street and 43, Moorgate Street ; 
Outivier, 19, Old Bond Street; MitcwExy, 33, Old Bond Street ; Austin, St. "James's Hall ; L. Cock & Co., 63, New 


Bond Street ; and of Hays, 4, Royal Exchange Buildings. 














Printed and Published by Jaan Swirr, of 65, ‘King: -atreet, Golden- -equare, in the County of Middlesex, at the Printing-office of Swirr & Co., 55, King-street, aforesald.— Friday, Oct. 8th, 1869 
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